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Che Jron Age in Greece. 


By A, LANG. 


re 


5: HE use of iron in prehistoric times 
soa; in Greece, and the authenticity of 
the Homeric references to iron, 
have lately been discussed by 
Professor Sayce.* In the constant Homeric 
mentions of iron he finds a proof of the late 
date of those passages where iron occurs. 
In an anecdote told by Herodotus, he dis- 
covers an illustration of Greek knowledge 
that iron-working was not familiar to the 
Greeks earlier than about 550 B.c. Let us 
start from the story of Herodotus, which shows 
how, about 550 B.c., a Spartan was astonished 
at seeing a blacksmith. This occurred, if it 
ever occurred at all (and, according to Mr, 
Sayce, Herodotus is addicted to “gratuitous 
falsehood”), about the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. Iron-working would therefore 
be an unfamiliar and novel art in Greece 
about B.c. 550. But Mr. Sayce appears to 
regard the Herodotean story as merely an 
illustration of a fact known otherwise, namely, 
through archzology and philology. Both 
philology and archzeology, he maintains, prove 
that the introduction of iron-working in Greece 
Is very late. If Greek literature does not con- 
firm philology and archeology, “so much the 
worse for literature.” This is rather like 
saying “‘so much the worse for the facts,” 
for surely among the facts of an age the 
literature of the age must be included. But 
Mr. Sayce’s contention is that, as the evidence 
of the literature usually assigned to early 
Greece is contradicted (on this point, the 
forging of iron) by philology and archeology, 


* Yournal of Philology, 1883. 
VOL. IX. 
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the literature must (so far as it mentions iron) 
be spurious. 

I do not write the following pages with 
any hope of converting Mr. Sayce. Alas! we 
mortals never do convert each other in these 
discussions. But the topic of the early use 
of iron in Greece, especially in its bearing 
on the Homeric question, leads one into 
many pleasant bye-ways of study and shy 
recesses of folk-lore. One finds from the 
Scholia or the Odyssey, that iron, in Greece, 
was thought powerful to keep off ghosts and 
demons. This belief must date from the 
time when iron, being rare, was held to be 
magical. Again, in pursuit of old iron one 
comes to Sidero, and the splendid romantic 
fragments of the Zyvo of Sophocles. Such is 
part of the folk-lorists’ reward: these joys are 
in the gift of Mother Goose. It is our duty, 
moreover, to take up arms, whether of iron 
or bronze, in behalf of Homer, and of his 
antiquity. 

Let us first examine, then, the story in Hero- 
dotus, which Mr. Sayce believes to indicate 
the late arrival of the art of iron forging in 
Greece. The Spartans, about 550 B.c., were 
on bad terms with Tegea, and consulted the 
Oracle “as to how they might gain the upper 
hand.” And the Priestess replied to them, 
that this should be “‘when they brought home 
the bones of Orestes, Agamemnon’s son.” 
And since to find the grave of Orestes they 
did not avail, they sent again to ask the god 
“in what land Orestes lay.” And to the 
messengers when they asked her, the Priestess 
replied thus :— 

There is a certain town in the level plain of Arcady; 
even Tegea, and there two winds blow under strong 
necessity, and there is stroke and counter stroke, and 
bane lieth upon bane. There the life-giving earth 
holdeth the son of Agamemnon. Him when thou hast 
brought home, thou shalt be lord over Tegea. 

It does not seem to have been noticed that 
the phrase used by the Oracle— 

v0 ’Avyapeuvotidnv xaréxer puolfoos dia, 
is borrowed from what Homer says about 
Castor and Polydeuces— 
tovs 5 Hin kdrexev puotfoos dia 
(liad, iii. 245), or perhaps both Homer and 
the Oracle drew from the same store of epic 
commonplace. The Oracle itself is a devi- 
nette (or artificial description of a common 
object), and such devinettes are popular in 
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the folk-lore, not only of European but of 
African races. To go on with the story 
in Herodotus. A certain Spartan, named 
Lichas, chanced to come to a Tegetan black- 
smith’s shop (xaAxjiov, Herodotus calls it), 
and there he “ saw iron being beaten out, and 
he marvelled, beholding that which was done.” 
The smith (xaAxeds) paused in his work, and 
said, ‘“‘Much more then wouldst thou marvel, 
Spartan stranger, hadst thou seen what I saw, 
since now thou art amazed at seeing iron 
wrought.” The smith went on to say that, 
when sinking a well in his courtyard he had 
come on a coffin (copés) seven cubits long, 
had opened it, and found it contained a corpse 
of the same length as the coffin. The Spartan, 
putting this and that together, felt sure that 
the smithy was the place indicated by the 
Oracle, and the bones those of Orestes. He 
therefore secured the remains of the hero. 

Scarcely any one can pretend to believe this 
legend. Mr. Sayce tries to make it more 
credible by alleging (in his Herodotus, i. 68, 
note 7) that the bones were those of a 
fossilized animal, and the copds “a sepulchral 
chamber,” or tumulus, rather than a coffin. 
A man might well marvel at finding a tumulus 
when he was sinking a well, and is it likely 
that the other animals of a fossil, perhaps of 
an extinct species, put their companion’s bones 
in a neatly fitting sepulchral chamber? Ob- 
viously the legend has only one sort of 
importance for us. It indicates that, in the 
age of Herodotus, people could believe that 
a Spartan of 550 B.c. might be amazed at 
the sight of iron-working. Whether he won- 
dered merely, as I confess I always do myself 
when I look into a smithy, or whether he 
marvelled with the amazement of a man to 
whom the bare idea of working iron was a 
novelty, we cannot tell. Thus (1) the story 
may be false. (2) Mr. Sayce’s inference 
from it may be incorrect. And (3) Mr. Sayce 
may have inferred rightly, and yet iron-work- 
ing may have been an art long practised in 
Greece, but practised with the “ mystery” 
which many crafts affect. Many of our own 
processes in metallurgy, especially for military 
purposes, are secrets, and so is the art of 
stuffing and sewing cricket balls. Mr. W. 
G. Grace might “wonder” if he saw the 
cricket ball being stuffed and sewn (a matter 
hidden even from Mr. Frederick Gale), but it 


would not follow that cricket balls were 
novelties to Mr. Grace and to modern 
England. It will probably be admitted, then, 
that the story of the Spartan and the black- 
smith is scarcely strong enough to bear 
Mr. Sayce’s ponderous inference, that iron- 
forging was a novel art in Greece in B.C. 550. 
Mr. Sayce, and Herodotus, furnish us with 
two other arguments against the inference that 
iron-forging was so late an art. Herodotus 
tells us (as Mr. Leaf has pointed out in the 
Academy) that Glaucus of Chios invented 
the soldering of iron, and Glaucus (wherever 
we place his date) was certainly earlier than 
550 B.C. (Herodotus, i. 25). Mr. Sayce says 
soldering iron was an art known to Egypt 
many centuries before, but that does not 
affect our argument. Our argument is that 
Herodotus, believing as he did that a sub- 
ordinate art in iron-working was invented by 
a Greek, say in 600 B.C., could not also have 
held that iron-working was unknown to 
Greece till 550 B.c. Herodotus’s remark 
about Glaucus implies his belief that the 
Greeks were acquainted with iron-forging 
long before the date of the Chian. But, till 
Glaucus introduced soldering, Herodotus 
probably held that iron plates were kept 
together by pins and rivets in the ancient 
fashion. Again, Mr. Sayce himself writes in 
his Herodotus (p. 36, note 5), Lycurgus 
is said to have forbidden the use of gold and silver 
money, which was unknown in Greece till the age of 
Pheid6n, the tron rings retained at Sparta being the 
previous medium of exchange throughout the country. 
If Mr. Sayce is here stating his own opinion, 
he holds that Sparta used iron rings for an 
indefinite period before Phidon, who, again, 
was about two hundred years earlier than 
550 B.c. Thus the Spartans had iron rings 
for an unknown period before (according to 
Mr. Sayce) they learned the art of iron- 
working! Yet, Mr. Sayce says, in his next 
page but two, that the story of the Tegeatan 
blacksmith “effectually disposes of the legend 
which ascribed to Lykurgos the introduction 
of iron rings into Sparta as a medium of 
exchange.” In his Herodotus, p. 36, Mr. 
Sayce seems to hold that the legend about 
the introduction of iron money by Lycurgus 
is based on the survival, at Sparta, of an 
iron circulating medium previously common 
to the whole of Greece, but retained at Sparta 
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alone. On p. 39 he seems to think that this 
view is impossible, as iron-working was not 
known to Sparta till about B.c. 550. 

Mr. Sayce has tried to show that the word 
adypeds “ iron-smith,” superseded yadkeds 
“bronze-smith,” “ at a late period.” Mr. Leaf 
has shown that this is proving too much. 
Xadxevs held its own in the language through 
classical times, in spite of the perfect faimili- 
arity of later Greece with iron. In the same 
way tepustii (originally copper) is now the 
Mexican word for iron, though the Mexicans 
have known iron for some four hundred years. 
(Max Miller, Zectures on Language, Second 
Series, pp. 229, 231.) 

It is “so much the worse for literature,” 
according to Mr. Sayce, if Hesiod, Homer, 
Alcman, and Sappho are familiar with iron, 
long before iron (according to philology and 
archzology, as interpreted by Mr. Sayce) 
should have been familiar to them. But 
who and where are the philologists and 
archeologists on the side of Mr. Sayce? 
If we turn, for philological counsel, to Mr. 
Max Miiller, we find him holding that iron 
was, and also was mot, known to the Aryan 
race before their separation. In 1863 Mr. 
Miiller said (Lectures on Language, p. 234), on 
the evidence of philology, that iron was prob- 
ably zv¢ known to the Aryans before they split 
into the different nationalities, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, and so on. In 1868, in Chips from 
a German Workshop (ii, p. 47), Mr. Max 
Miller wrote that before the separation of the 
Aryans “there can be no doubt that iron was 
known, and its value appreciated ”—this 
statement also being made on philological 
evidence. This is the valuable and consis- 
tent sort of information which history derives 
from philology. In 1863, iron was zot known; 
in 1868, there can be no doubt it was known ; 
while in 1881 (Selected Essays; compare foot- 
note modifying this view) there can be no 
doubt it was known. 

Manifestly we cannot accept as irrefutable 
the conjectures of a science so careless of 
consistency as philology appears to be. 

Then, turning to archeology, what do 
we find? Why, much the same confusion. 
When Dr. Schliemann wrote Zyoy and its 
Remains (p. 31), he had found no iron at 
Hissarlik, except in some bullets for slings. 
He drew the inference, not that iron and 


steel had never existed on that ancient site, 
but that they had vanished, “for, as we 
know, they become decomposed much more 
readily than copper.” It is true that Scotch 
archzeology has no remains of iron to show 
from ancient Celtic graves of the iron age, 
because iron is thrown away by “ uninstructed 
excavators.” Schrader, too, remarks that the 
way in which iron corrodes with time makes 
it difficult to say whether, at any particular 
period, it did not exist, or is only not found, 
and Schrader is a great authority with Mr. 
Sayce. 

But to return to archeology. When he 
wrote Zyvoy, Dr. Schliemann had found 
scarcely any iron in Hissarlik, but he writes, 
**T believe positively that it did exist.” But 
when he wrote J/ios (1880) he had found 
iron, and he believed it did xo¢ exist. That 
is, he referred an iron knife which he dis- 
covered in one of his “ prehistoric cities ” to 
the historic period, and supposed that it had 
sunk below the level of the historic city by 
reason of its weight. Apparently he had 
now different ideas about what he ought to 
find. In 1876 he found little or no iron, 
but believed positively that there had been 
plenty. In 1880, he had found a little iron, 
but believed that there had been none. At 
Mycene (Mycene and Tiryns, p. 76), Dr. 
Schliemann discovered some iron knives and 
keys, at what precise depth I do not gather. 
At whatever depth they were found, in com- 
pany with these iron weapons and keys were 
stone axes, and excessively archaic vases and 
other pieces of pottery. But though he 
found the iron with these extremely ancient 
and almost prehistoric objects, and though, 
a few years before, he had believed in iron 
when he found none, Dr. Schliemann now 
referred his Mycenzean iron to a very late 
period, “perhaps the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c.” Thus, archeology does not 
seem much more trustworthy than philology. 
When she expects to find a metal, and does 
not, she says that the metal has corroded 
and disappeared. When she does not expect 
to find a metal and does find it, she explains 
away its presence by saying that it has sunk 
down, by its weight, from a higher level. 
How are we to argue with sciences like 
these? Meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone supposes 


the iron at Mycenz to have wasted away, 
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whereas Mr. Sayce says iron, where it has 
been present, would leave stains of rust, and 
rejects the idea that it has perished of old 
age. 

So far, then, we have not learned much 
about the date of iron from philology and 
archeology. 

Now let us cross-examine Mr. Sayce’s 
own witness, Dr. O. Schrader, author of 
Sprachsvergleichung und Urgeschichte (Jena, 
1883) :—“ If O. Schrader, the most recent 
writer on the subject, is right, oiSypos will 
be a word of Asianic origin,” says Mr. Sayce; 
that is, as I understand, a word from the 
speech of some people of Asia Minor. 
Granting that O. Schrader is right, not much 
in favour of the very late introductions of 
iron working into Greece would be proved. 
But what does Schrader really say? Hesays 
that nothing is so difficult as to determine, 
when iron is not found, whether it was never 
used on the site, or whether it has rusted 
away (p. 285). Schrader then goes on to 
call Homer as a witness to the early use of 
iron in Greece. This seems almost to 
settle Schrader as a backer of Mr. Sayce, for 
Schrader, like Mr. Evans and other archzo- 
logists, accepts Homer’s references to iron, 
whereas Mr. Sayce rejects “ Bardolph’s secu- 
rity.” Schrader strengthens his argument by 
showing that, while coinage is still unknown 
to Homer, payments are made in iron, and 
other metals, by way of barter. He also 
observes that Homer uses “iron” as a 
synonym for “sword,” or “‘ weapon.” Thus 
he regards Homer as evidence for the use 
of iron at a period anterior to coinage. There- 
fore at a period earlier than Mr. Sayce’s date 
of the introduction of iron-working in Greece, 
iron was already a synonym for weapons! 
Schrader adds that ‘at a much earlier period” 
Greece had a tradition about the origin of 
iron. Hegoeson to speak of Idaean Dactyloi, 
the mythical iron workers, and quotes Scholia 
on Apollonius Rhodius, and fragments of the 
lost epic, the Phoronis. The Parian marble 
assigns the invention of iron-working to the 
mythic date of Minos. Schrader also refers to 
Sappho’s use of the word oidapos (fragment 
119), which itself is earlier than Mr. Sayce’s 
date. Schrader proceeds to say that oiSnpos, 
though it almost never occurs in names of 
places and persons in Greece, is found in 
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Lycian proper names. He quotes the name 
of a Lycian harbour, and the name of a 
person from a Lycian inscription. ‘‘ But who 
can say,” he goes on, “that these names are 
not of Greek introduction?” This is all that 
philology, in the person of O. Schrader, has 
to say in defence of Mr. Sayce’s theories. 
Clearly Schrader is a very strong witness 
against Mr. Sayce. As to oidypos in proper 
names, I only know it in Svdypd, the cruel 
stepmother of Tyro, in a very ancient Greek 
myth. In the fragments of his play, “'Tyro,” 
Sophocles puns on Sidero’s name. “Iron 
was her name, and iron her nature,” he 
makes one of his characters say. 
Lagdus Tidypw xat popodica rouvoya, 

In Strabo (10.473) we find that Sophocles 
regarded the mythical and magical Dactyli 
as the inventors and first workers of iron. 
To return to Schrader, he recognizes steel in 
Hesiod’s éSduas, and dSdyas is the material 
of the sickle with which Cronus castrated 
Uranus, in a myth common to Greece and 
New Zealand. Compare the myth of the 
Origin of Iron in the Kalewala. Lastly, to 
test the value of philology in historical 
matter, turn to Schrader (p. 208):— 

If we want a practical instance of the great uncer- 

tainty of etymological conclusions about Indo- 
Germanic culture, compare the decisions of Pictet, 
Schleicher, Max Miiller, Geiger, Hehn, Benfey, and 
others about Indo-Germanic knowledge or ignorance 
of the metals. 
Nothing is certain there, he says, but uncer- 
tainty. The presence or absence of each 
metal is alternately affirmed and denied by 
these learned scholars, handling the same 
linguistic facts, and all men of distinction in 
their branch of science. Mr. Max Miller 
himself, after the rapid alternations of opinion 
which we have observed, says (Selected 
Essays, i., 348, note) that nothing more is 
proved than that the Aryans “ knew a third 
metal besides gold and silver, which may have 
been iron, or copper, or bronze.” 

To conclude, then: philologists are all at 
odds as to whether Aryans knew iron before 
their separation. Schrader, who combines 
philology with ethnology and archzology, 
never doubts that the Greeks had iron in a 
very remote date, as witnessed to by Homer 
and tradition. Yet Schrader is Mr. Sayce’s 


own authority (Letter of Sept. 24th, 1883, 
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Academy) for his own opposite conclusion. 
As to the decision of the spade in actual 
digging, I have consulted various arche- 
ologists in Greece, England, and Scotland, 
and can get no certain reply. I have not a 
piece of Greek iron of the seventh century 
to show. Dr. Schliemann’s Mycenzan iron 
was found in what he thinks a very ancient 
stratum, in the midst of very archaic pottery. 
The ancient Greek iron in the British Museum 
comes chiefly from unknown sites, and has 
nothing to date it. Mr. Newton found an 
iron dagger, with archaic pottery, twenty- 
three feet under ground, in the Mausoleum. 
In the Annaii (52.12), and in a notice of 
some very ancient tombs in Sicily, we read 
that a mass of iron mail, made of small 
rings, was found in company with the most 
archaic sorts of pottery, and an obsidian 
knife. Here we have very antique iron in 
Sicily, while iron was used beyond dispute 
(Petrie, Pyramids of Gizeh) in the great 
Pyramid, and iron-soldering, according to 
Mr. Sayce, was familiar to the eighteenth 
dynasty in Egypt. The whole evidence of 
Greek belief, Greek legend, Greek literature, 
and of all archzologists (for all accept Homer 
as ancient testimony) is against Mr. Sayce. 
His ally, Schrader, is more against him than 
anyone else. Dr. Schliemann’s discovery of 
iron at Mycenz is against him; Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s theory of the date of the iron is on 
his side. Against him, I think, is the im- 
probability that any forger would invent 
archaic epic epithets for iron and constantly 
introduce iron, and those epithets into epics, 
where, according to Mr. Sayce, they had not 
originally been found. What motive for 
such an isolated forgery could there possibly 
be, especially as the interpolator did ot 
introduce laws, coinage, writing, nor the 
other institutions of his own later time ? There 
remains, on Mr. Sayce’s side, the negative 
argument that we do not find iron in very 
ancient Greek sites. But Dr. Schliemann did 
find it, on a very ancient site, in company with 
stone axes. The argument is one from our 
ignorance. I confess that I do not know 
what iron las been found even in Greek 
graves of the fifth century. Mr. Anderson, 
in his Jron Age in Scotland, shows that we 
have not a shard of iron surviving from the 
Pagan-Celtic iron age. Thus we may have 


an iron age with no iron remains, and, in 
the same way, we may have no iron remains 
left from an iron age. But the question 
can only be settled, past dispute, by finding 
iron remains with indubitably early pottery 
on some central site, such as Athens. Found 
(as at Mycenz) with early pottery, iron is 
not convincing. The opponent may argue 
that the early style of pottery lasted to a 
late age in an out-of-the-way place, and non- 
progressive society. The evidence, however, 
of general archzological opinion and of 
literature and tradition is all in favour of 
an early iron age in Greece. The testimony 
of philology on this topic is not worth very 
much, as Schrader has demonstrated. Mean- 
while, what reason is there to regard the 
Homeric references to iron as late interpo- 
lations? None at all. 


bistory and Development of the 
bouse. 


By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 
Part II.—Tue Livinc Rooms. 


S already pointed out in the former 
article, the early house in most cases 
consisted of little more than a hall 
or living room, and a bower or bed- 





room. 
And in a launde, upon an hille of floures, 
Was sette this noble goddesse Nature ; 
Of braunches were hir halles and hir boures 
Ywrought, aftir hir crafte and hir mesure.* 

Edward I. built a house for himself and 
his queen in Woolmer Forest, Hampshire, 
and this royal residence only contained a 
hall, a chamber, a chapel, and a kitchen. It 
is described in the Pipe Rolls :— 

This house was seventy-two feet long, and twenty- 
eight feet wide. It had two chimneys, a cha 1 and 
two wardrobes. The chapel and wardrobes had six 
glazed windows. There was also a hall in it, but the 
two chimneys appear to have belonged to the chamber. 
The windows of the chamber and the hall had wooden 
shutters (hostia), but do not appear to have had glass.f 


This word bower (AS. bir) originally only 
meant a room; thus the carpenter in Chaucer’s 


* Chaucer’s Assembly of Foules, \l. 302—305. 
t Wright’s Homes of other Days, 1871, p. 152. 
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Milleres Tale asks who it is “that chaunt- 
eth thus under our boures wal” (1. 181). 
But, in course of time, it came to be under- 
stood as the lady’s boudoir, and “brid in 
bure,” or lady in her bower, became a 
common phrase. The Norman word chamber 
to a great extent drove out the Saxon bower, 
but the two words were used pretty equally 
by Chaucer. 

The Solar was an upper room sometimes 
built in the roof over the hall. In Caxton’s 
Golden Legend (1483), the room in which 
Christ celebrated His last supper is described 
as the solier ; and the sitting-room over a shop 
was Called by the same name. Often in the 
fourteenth century the lady’s chamber was 
distinguished as the bower, and the lord’s 
chamber as the solar. Probably it is to the 
fact of the sitting-room being situated in the 
upper floor that allusion is made in the Wyf 
of Bathe’s Prologue— 

Better is, quod he, hihe in the roof abyde, 
Than with an angry womman doun in a hous. 


ll. 778—779. 


As early as the thirteenth century a portion 
of the chamber was partitioned off by wains- 
coting, or a lath and plaster wall, for the recep- 
tion of the bed; but for long after this it was 
so common a practice to place beds in 
sitting-rooms, that it becomes a matter of 
some difficulty to draw the distinction 
between bed rooms and living rooms. In 
the fifteenth century the sitting-room often 
contained a bed which was hidden during 
the daytime by a handsome coverlid ; and 
sometimes the master and mistress slept in 
the withdrawing room behind the dais. 

In the fourteenth century was introduced a 
new apartment styled the parlour (arivir), 
or talking room, a meeting-place which 
formed a link between the publicity of the 
hall and the privacy of the chamber. It was 
adopted from the monastic houses, where the 
parlour was the room for receiving people 
who came to converse on business. The 
lady now moved from her bower to the 
parlour, and here she and her maidens did 
their work, and received company. 

In’the fifteenth century there was often more 
than one parlour in an ordinary sized house, 
and in the sixteenth century this room was in 
a state of transition. It became the ordinary 
living room, and rooms with more important 


names took its place as the chief reception 
room. The name parlour has continued to 
the present day, but it gradually came to 
mean a room on the ground floor, and the 
shop had usually its back parlour. The 
same love of high-sounding names that makes 
the house-agent talk of reception rooms in 
the poorest houses causes him to consider the 
word parlour a much less satisfactory one 
than dining-room. This I believe is not 
the case in the United States, where the name 
parlour is still treated with some respect as 
appertaining to the ordinary sitting-room of 
the house. The chief living room was not 
invariably called the parlour, but various 
names were given to it; such as chamber of 
pleasaunce, chamber of parements,—this 
latter word meaning ornamental furniture. In 
the Sguyeres Tale, Chaucer uses this term— 

Whan that this gentil kyng, this Cambynskan, 

Rose fro his bord, ther as he sat ful hye : 

Biforn him goth ful lowde menstraleye, 

Til he cam to his chambre of parementz, 

Ther as ther were divers instruments, 

That is y-like an heven for to heere. 

i, ll. 258—263. 
In the Legende of Goode Women mention is 
made of “daunsyng chambres full of pare- 
ments.” 

There was another room of which mention 
must be made, because although its object 
was somewhat ecclesiastical it was often 
adapted to secular uses. ‘This was the Orie/, 
which occasionally formed a sort of waiting 
room outside the door of the principal 
chamber. The chapel was usually divided 
into two stories by a floor, the upper one 
being open at the east end to the chancel, 
which was the entire height of the building. 
The two rooms forming the upper and lower 
parts of the nave of the chapel were not 
exclusively devoted to sacred purposes, and 
were separated from the chancel by a screen, 
which could be closed by wooden shutters or 
by a curtain. They also contained fireplaces, 
and the upper room was called the Oriel or 
Oriole.* 

Although a shop can scarcely be called a 
living room, it must be noticed in this place. 
In the thirteenth century, and much later, 
very little display was made in the shops, 


* Parker’s Domestic Architecture in England from 
Edward I, to Richard Il, p. 82. 
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which were little more than covered sheds. 
There were usually cellars for storage in 
connection with the shops, and sometimes a 
solar above for the family of the shopkeeper 
to live in. In 1236 the executors of the 
will of a citizen of London demised 

Two shops which are in front of the stone house. .. 
together with the cellar under the same stone house 
. . » with the free light of the same cellar, towards 
the south, through the iron-barred window, without 
any obstruction or hindrance of light.* 


In the fifteenth century there had not been 
much improvement in the appearance of the 
shops, but the shopkeepers began to have 
more roomy premises. Sometimes the bed- 
room was at the back of the shop, but 
more often there were chambers above, and 
in the roof were storerooms. The goldsmiths 
were among 


cellar, beside the steps a window to the cellar, and 
over that the window of the first floor. Here, as was 
usually the case, the upper part of the house was 
probably of wood, and it was roofed with tiles; on 
the first floor was the shop, and beside it an alley 
leading to the back of the house, and to a straight 
stair which gave access to the building over the shop, 
which was a hall or common dining-room occupying 
the whole of the first floor. The kitchen was at the 
back, near the hall, and sometimes the cooking was 
done in the hall itself. A private stair mounted to 
the upper floor, which was the sleeping apartment, 
and probably was often left in one undivided garret ; 
the great roof of the house was a wareroom or store- 
room, goods being lifted to it by a crane which 
projected from a door in the gable. * 


Allusion has already been made in the 
former article to the popular disgust which 
followed the disuse of the hall as the public 
dining-place. In ordinary houses the master 


and mistress dined in the parlour or dining- 
room, but in 
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smiths’ Row, Cheapside, was built at the end 
of the fifteenth century, and it long remained 
one of the sights of London. 

The following description of the better 
class of tradesmen’s or merchants’ houses in 
the fifteenth century shows that a certain 
improvement had taken place in general 
accommodation :— 

The house of an ordinary citizen had a narrow 
frontage, and usually presented its gable to the street ; 
it had very frequently a basement story groined, which 
formed a cellar, and elevated the first floor of the 
house three or four feet above the level of the street. 
At Winchelsea the vaulted basements of three or four 
of the old houses remain, and show that the entrance 
to the house was by a short stone stair alongside the 
wall; under these stairs was the entrance into the 
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Officers, theire places and chardge,” dated 
1605, was printed in Avcheologia (vol. xiii., p. 
315), from which much valuable information 
can be obtained. 

The gentleman usher governed all above 
stairs or in the presence of his lord, but 
when the lord kept a hall he had no com- 
mand as by order of antiquity, the marshalling 
in that place belonged of right to the masters 
of the household, viz., the steward and the 
comptroller. When, however, the lord 
dined, as was usual, in the great chamber, 
the gentleman usher was there supreme. 
The following is a description of his duties 
in respect to the arrangement of the table :-— 


* Cutts’ Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages, 
P+ 534 
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At dinner or supper [the lorde] is to have his 
seate in the midest of the table, a littell above the 
salte, his face beeinge to the whole vewe of the 
chamber, and oposite to him, the carver is to stande, 
and at the upper haunde of the carver, the countis, 
or ells to sitte above the carver of the same side hee 
is of, oposite to her lorde; and in this service it is to 
bee notede, that lordes messe is to bee placed above 
the salte, and his service of meate to bee presentede 
before him in order as it is servide up, and the best 
sorte of straungers are to be placede at the upper ende 
of the table, above the lorde and ladie, as the prin- 
cipall place, and those so placede, the carver is to 
have a speciall respecte unto, for those beneath the 
salte, if any such bee so placed, the carver is not to 
deale withall, but by derection from the lorde or 
ladye, as at theire pleasure in curtesie. Hee is 
to appointe a suer unarmede for the bordes ende, if 
there bee any, but noe carver, and that place to bee 
well attended upon, by good and diligente wayters, 
and theire meate to be broken up at a side table. 

The gentle- 
riririry 


meal tymes to see that if wayters doe wante in the 
greate chamber, to goe for them to attende the lordes 
table, and his place is to attende at the dore, and theire 
bee greatee receipte of straungers, as upon greate 
assemblies, plaies or such like, to lett in none into the 
chamber, but such as in his discretion shall bee 
thoughte meete. 


When we read of all this state, and of the 
number of attendants, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that, although in course of time 
much of it had grown into mere show, the 
various officers had originally been appointed 
from actual necessity. William Rufus esta- 
blished ushers of the hall and kitchen to 
protect the guests and cooks from the troops 
of hungry hangers-on who invaded the hall, 
and often attempted to carry off the provi- 
sions as the cooks bore them to table. 
Gaimar, in the 
description of 








man usher had 
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duty further to 
command the 
yeomen ushers 
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given for 
special care in 
this respect :— 

It is the place of state where the lorde keepeth his 
presence, and the ieyes of all the best sorte of 
straungers bee there lookers on; that what fault beeinge 
there commyted bee never so littell, sheweth more then 
in any place ells wheresoever, and therefore a speciall 
respecte, care, and, diligens, is to bee had therein, for 
that place before all others is the cheefe and principall 
staite in the house, for service there no dewelie and 
comlie done, disgraceth all the rest in any place ells, 
as littell woorth, what chardge of entertayement soever 
bee bistowede, wherefore the gentleman usher is to 
take a speciall care herein for their creddite sake, and 
honnor of that place. 


The following directions contain the duty of 
the yeoman usher of the great chamber :— 


Hee is to execute the gentleman usher’s directions, 
and to see the greate chamber everie day earlye swepte 
and neatlie kepte, with fier to bee made at the 
seasone of the yeare, or ells the chemney to bee 
garnishede with greene bowes or flowers, and he is at 


FIG. 2,—CHAMBER OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


the steps from 
the importunity 
of the garsons, and he adds that those who 
carried the provisions and liquor to the 
table were also attended by their ushers that 
the Zecheurs might not snatch the vessels 
from them.* 

As to the furniture of the dining table, it 
would occupy too much space here to specify 
the various articles that it was made up of. 
The huge salt cellar, of which many specimens 
still remain, formed for several centuries the 
principal ornament, and, as we know, its use 
as line of demarcation was strictly defined. 
Drinking cups also formed very prominent 
objects, although not to so great an extent as 
in Germany, where, according to Mr. Ruskin, 
the native looked upon every material with a 

* Gaimar, Zstorie des Engles, quoted by Wright 
in The Homes of other Days, p. 97. 
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view to its capability of being made intoa cup. 
We have already alluded to the dresser and 
sideboard, which grew out of a simple board 
for the display of plate. In the earlier 
centuries these luxuries were chiefly confined 
to the nobility, but in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the merchants emulated 
them in display. 

In the living rooms, even as late as the 15th 
century, the articles of household furniture 
were few, and Mr. Wright quotes a list of the 
contents of a parlour, which is of interest— 


A hanging of worsted, red and green, 
A cupboard of ash-boards, 

A table and a pair of trestles, 

A branch of latten, and four lights, 
A pair of andirons, 


of the ordinary houses must have been of 
a somewhat uncomfortable character, as 
tapestry hangings were very costly, and were 
confined to the houses of the wealthy. A 
rough sort of painting on the walls was more 
common. The accompanying illustration 
(fig. 3) represents Morgain le Fay showing 
King Arthur a wall painting containing the 
adventures of Lancelot. In the fourteenth 
century, Arras became famous for its fabrics, 
and our nobility made large purchases from 
that place. In the inventory given above, 
mention is made of “a hanging of worsted,” 
and sometimes this was fitted on the wall 
like a picture, and only covered a portion of 
the wall. Harrison, in his description of the 
building and furniture 








A = of tongs, 
A form to sit upon, 
And a chair.* 





Of the drawing-room 
there is not much to be 
said from an _ anti- 
quarian point of view. 


of our houses, writes— 


|} The wals of our houses on 
the inner sides in like sort 
be either hanged with 
tapisterie, arras worke, or 
painted cloths, wherein 
either diverse histories or 
headless beasts, knots, and 





It has grown into one 
of the most charming 
of rooms, over which 
the mistress of the 
house is able to throw 
a general air of distinc- 














tion if she is endowed 
with taste, and to make 
it at the same time one 
of the most comfort- 


such like are stained, or else 
they are seeled with oke of 
our owne or wainsecot 
brought hither out of the 
east countries, whereby the 
roomes are not alittle com- 
mended, made warm and 
much more close than 
otherwise they would be.* 


The floors of the 
hall were often left in 





able of rooms, but most 











a very bad condition, 








of this is a growth of “Fi6°°3.—xInG ARTHUR AND MORGAIN LE FAY. 


modern times. Histori- 

cally it is of course associated with the recep- 
tions of royalty. In the “Declaration of 
the Diet and Particular Fare of King 
Charles I. when Duke of York,” + one of 
the household is described as the “ Keeper 
of the Duke’s withdrawing chamber.” 

I propose now to say a few words upon 
one or two subjects which belong generally 
to all the rooms of the house, and can there- 
fore with advantage be noticed separately 
even at the end of this article; these are 
the walls, the floors, the staircases, and the 
chimneys. 

In the twelfth century, the walls of most 


* The Homes of other Days, p. 381. 
+t Archaologia, vol. xv., p. I. 


and the rushes and 
straw thrown over the 
surface hid considerable inequalities of sur- 
face; but in the upper rooms wood was usually 
laid down. When carpets were introduced 
into England in the thirteenth century, the 
use of them was considered very effeminate. 
The romances and poems of the fourteenth 
century frequently refer to carpets, but they 
were uncommon even in the king’s houses. 
In the fifteenth century carpets were more 
often seen, but they were still far from 
common. Harrison describes the floors of his 
time as being generally composed of plaster. 
It was long before the architect learned 
the art of making an internal staircase, and 
most of the solars or chambers in the upper 
* Description of England, book ii., chap. xii. 
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floors were approached by a rude sort of 
ladders or external staircases, which were pro- 
tected from the weather by an overhanging 
shed or penthouse (fig. 4). In the fifteenth 
century staircases were constructed inside the 
houses, and all who have any acquaintance 
with the old manor houses of England, know 
how important a feature of the building the 
fine old staircase soon became. 

There is no allusion in Anglo-Saxon writers 
to chimneys or fireplaces, in the modern accep- 
tation of the word, although Dr. Bosworth 
gives in his Dictionary the word /yr-hus 
in the Aelfric Glossary, as the equivalent of 
a chimney. The Normans continued the 
use of the piled-up fire in the middle of the 
hall, but in the more private apartments a 
fire was  fre- 
quently made 










chymneyes” not altogether with praise, and it 
was evidently considered a matter of luxury to 
have a fire in the ordinary rooms. Harrison 
makes a very interesting statement on this 
point, for he says that old men living in the 
village where he resided remarked on “the 
multitude of chimnies lately erected, whereas 
in their young days there were not above two 
or three, if so many, in the most uplandish 
towns of the realm.” As an exception to 
this general statement it is mentioned that 
religious houses, manor places of the lords, 
and perhaps the houses of some other great 
personages, had their chimneys.* 

It was at this time, when fireplaces with 
their handsome mantle-boards were brought 
into general use, that the Tudor style of 

architecture 
came into being, 
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letter of Mr. Nes- 
A bitt in the last 


= if number of THE 
ANTIQUARY (see 
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NN statement of mine 
ae has been mistaken. 
I am not sorry for 





this, as it has caused 


upon which FIG. 4.—EXTERNAL STAIRCASE FROM BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Mr. Nesbitt to set 


clothes were 
hung todry. A side fire in the hall is shown 
in fig. 4 of the first article (see ante, p. 6). 

The word chimney was used to designate 
the fire itself, or rather a furnace, as well as 
the passage by which the smoke escaped ; 
thus in Wiclit’s version of Matthew (chap. 
xiii.) we find, “and they schulen sende hem 
into the chymney of fier.” 

We can well understand how the central 
fire which was appropriate for the hall was 
quite inapplicable to the smaller bed and 
living rooms, but still although the introduc- 
tion of the chimney was an important event 
in the history of the house, it was several 
centuries before chimneys became common. 
The author of Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede 
(about 1394 A.D.) refers to ‘‘chambers with 


down some interest- 
ing particulars, but as a chimney is shown in fig. 1, I 
think he might have given me credit for not having 
made the absurd statement that the chimney was 
not introduced before the fifteenth century. I was 
writing of the hall, and to that only I referred. I 
should perhaps have inserted the words ‘‘in the hall,” 
but I thought my meaning would have been clear 
without. Chimneys were doubtless used occasionally in 
the hall at an earlier period in addition to the central 
fire, but the custom was so rare as to leave the general 
statement fairly correct. Mr. Nesbitt is pleased to’ 
use strong language, for he ‘‘ protests” against one 
statement, and remarks that another is ‘erroneous.’ 
He may well protest against the statement that fig. 1 is 
taken from a drawing of the twelfth century, but a 
little thought might have shown him how the error 
arose. Iam sorry for the blunder, but I may perhaps be 
allowed to explain how it occurred. The manuscript 
from which the cut is taken is of the fourteenth century 
but the Anglo-Norman romance of which it is a copy 
was written in the latter half of the twelfth century. 
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JPbilip I1.’s Correspondence about 
the ‘Invasion of Ireland in 1579-80, 


a‘ By J. THEODORE BENT. 


IN 340 Y quoting from a number of letters 
F & yi extant on this subject, we can form 
43 a clear idea as to the relations 

between Spain and Ireland at that 
period, and of the hopes and aspirations of 
the Catholics of recovering their lost hold 
over England in that direction. The cha- 
racter of Philip, too, is brought out—his 
caution, and his unwillingness to help an ex- 
pedition which had in it all the elements of 
success, but which through want of prompt 
and generous action resulted in failure. 

The energetic Dr. Nicholas Sanders and 
the Papal Nuncio, the Bishop of Piacenza, 
were, of course, at the bottom of the move- 
ment, and they both of them gave the 
soundest advice to Philip, that until England 
was subdued the revolt in the Low Countries 
would not be put down. 

The Geraldine, James Fitzgerald of the 
House of Desmond, had started in May 1579 
for Kerry with one ship, having previously 
entered into the following agreement with 
King Philip, which has been preserved to us 
in MS. by the said Bishop of Piacenza :— 


James Geraldine will cross into Ireland, thoroughly 
disposed to do all in his power to divert the forces of 
the Queen of England from doing harm in Flanders, 
and to raise against her by means of his friends and 
relations all that island in favour of the Catholic 
religion of his Holiness and of your Majesty. 

I. He will continue to serve this end till his death. 

2. He will leave, after his death, this same obliga- 
tion to his sons, 

3. He promises us by the credit which he has with 
his relations and friends that these things are likely to 
go favourably. 

4. That if things stand in the same state as when 
they wrote to him a few months ago from Ireland, he 
promises, after eight days from the day that he shall 
disembark, to have ready 5,000 infantry for this service. 
They will be able to take with them from here pieces 
of artillery of bronze and ten smaller of iron, 50 
arquebuses, 200 pikes, and 24 corselets. 

5. The port at which he will disembark he offers 
to take and to consign to people belonging to his 
Holiness or your Majesty as shall be ordered. 

6. He will see that the ancient tribute of St. Peter’s 
pence shall be paid to the Apostolic See, and that all 
the island shall live Catholically, having due obedi- 
ence to his Holiness spiritually, and to his Holiness 
and your Majesty temporarily, according as shall be 
—> ‘ 

7. If things happen happily in Ireland he will pass 
to England, always for the same end, with all the 








forces that he can, if such shall be judged well, never 
ceasing in fine to follow the undertaking accordi 
as he shall be ordered, and according as he s 
have force and spirit. 

On the other side, the said James desires, in order 
to facilitate the above-mentioned enterprise, and to 
help his friends and relations, that the following 
articles may be provided if it seems good to you :— 

1. Six ships, one of 400 tons, a second of 50, and 
a third of 20, and three small: ones for ascending 
rivers. Ten captains skilled in war, 10 pieces of big 
artillery at least, 15 smaller, arms for 3,000 soldiers, 
12 barrels of powder, with balls and sufficient lead. 

2. Power to seize English ships outside the ports 
. Spain, and to send to Spain “ai he seizes on the 
ships. 

3 Four horses, so as to be able to send on landing 
messages to his friends. 

4. That if any of the goods of the Fitzgeralds are 
seized they may be restored to the same family, and 
that if the above-mentioned port which he shall take 
belong to the Fitzgeralds, or their confederates, it be 
restored to them, when the other ports are secured to 
your Majesty or his Holiness, and all other places are 
secure, 

5. To send with him, and to be near him, a legate, 
or an apostolic nuncio, and Dr, Sanders with twenty 
good priests. 

6. That if his beginning be successful, he shall be 
assisted in six months with 6,000 infantry. 

7. That your Majesty with all your heart will 
promise to take up the defence of the Princes of 
Ireland against the Queen, and that if the business 
be happily carried out, your Majesty and his Holiness 
will invest him for himself and his descendants with 
his own goods, and those titles which shall seem 
suitable. 


We will next quote from a letter to King 
Philip from the same energetic Bishop of 
Piacenza, which informs us of the success of 
the Geraldine, and lays great stress on the 
necessity of sending assistance :— 


MADRID, 5th September, 1579. 

By the last letters which I have from some of my 
friends in England, I hear that the pretended Queen, 
having had news of the disembarkation and of the 
successes of James Fitzgerald, Earl of Desmond, has 
taken the resolution to oppose herself to him most 
strenuously, and to prevent his getting assistance ; 
and that for this purpose she has caused to be armed 
six ships, with four or five thousand infantry, to send 
in that direction, and that they were on the point of 
departure. This resolution on one side has exercised 
me much, considering that the Geraldine, finding 
himself without forces and being prevented getting 
help, will be in peril of being lost, or at least of 
finding his designs thwarted, with the necessity of 
retiring to the mountains for safety. On the other 
side, it has pleased me to hear that for so little motive 
so much fear and confusion have been generated, 
arguing that if four unarmed men who have arrived 
there, one may say, with a rotten boat, have been 
able to create such a ferment in the soul of the Queen, 
what would not be done by the resolution of an 
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honest blow by well-proved men, who would advance 
in concert on this point ? 

Such being the case, four ships well armed would 
succeed ; but what would effectually hinder the pre- 
parations of this evil woman, if they are continued, 
would be the advance of another ten or fifteen 
thousand crowns to the Geraldine. With these he 
would be able to raise a great quantity of the country- 
people, who, associated with some companies of 
Spanish soldiers, and, guided by leaders of that 
nation skilled in the profession, would be able to 
make such heavy progress that, with this anticipation, 
we should have much greater facility in giving succour 
in spring, and the Queen would have much more 
difficulty in impeding us. 

The Bishop then lays great stress on im- 
mediate assistance, and goes on to relate 
how he has written to the Kings of Poland 
and Sweden on the same subject, and con- 
cludes thus :— 

Fra Matteo, in the act of departing, proposes to me 
that which to this hour he had forgotten, and what is 
most necessary,—namely, that your Majesty will be 
pleased to order that the enterprise in Ireland be 
aided by an alms of one hundred breviaries and fifty 
missals for distribution through the island to the 
priests to open their lips by this means to the glory 
of the Lord God with orations and sacrifices, the 
principal arms for annihilating those people who are 
possessed by the devil. 

The expedition to assist the Geraldine 
was then to be organised according to the 
contract, and, probably at the request of 
King Philip, the Bishop of Piacenza, who 
seems to have been the life and soul of the 
enterprise, drew up a paper of “things 
necessary to send to Ireland to form an 
honest and well-formed succour.” 

Some of the points are as follows :— 

Six hundred Biscayan infantry from uniformity of 
blood, which there is between them and the Irish 
nation. 

Six hundred veterans at least from one part of 
Lombardy or another. Captains who have been 
accustomed to like enterprises. Two good ships, 
biscuits and wine for six months for both ships. 

The Bishop then enumerates the number of 
soldiers, arms, etc., that he thinks necessary, 
‘and above all things, as large a quantity 
of saltpetre, sulphur, lead balls of artillery, 
and cannon matches that can be given.” 

One hundred breviaries and fifty missals, and a set 
of holy vessels for mass. A place should be chosen 
convenient for embarcation, where they can collect 
the people together without beating a tambourine or 
making any other noise. Direct orders to the justi- 
ciaries and other royal officers in Biscay and Galicia 
to look after the collecting together of the soldiers, to 
provide them with conveyances, victuals, and lodgings, 


and to further and assist them in every other necessary 
oint. 

‘ Fresh directions to the Archbishop of Santiago, 
that he may help in every way necessary, and if it 
seem good to do so with a little wrath, saying that 
hitherto he has shown himself so cold in these Holy 
services, that he must be more eager in supplying 
present wants. 


Above all things, more money must be sent 
to the Geraldine; on this point the Bishop 
is very strong, and speaks at length of the 
necessity of rewarding the constant and of 
appearing to have enough to go on with. 


To nominate an ecclesiastical person of authority 
and spirit in Biscay, who can and will trouble himself 
in this business, bearing the name of Apostolic Com- 
missary with patent of nuncio till the embarcation of 
the soldiers shall be effected, and to him shall be 
given necessary instruments and faculty. 

That the nuncio appoint the paymaster and com- 
missary, who shall act in the management of affairs, 
and shall cross with the army to Ireland. That the 
army shall carry the standard of the Holy Church, to 
explain its object on disembarking. 


The rest of the Bishop’s advice to King 
Philip is principally on money matters, and 
argues the difficulty experienced in getting 
the monarch to disburse sufficient sums for 
the proper equipment of the armament. 
Finally we have, in another hand, a list of 
the things that the King really agreed to do 
in the following MS.— 


That which his Majesty has resolved should be 
given and provided of those things which the nuncio 
of his Holiness has requested for the succour of those 
in Ireland. 

1. That the nuncio should name some ecclesiastical 
person to go to Biscay to arrange about these pro- 
visions, and that his letter should be written on the 
part of his Majesty to Joan Nunzde Recalde, who 
serves as governor on that coast, with instructions to 
help, and that on his part he should write to the 
justices that they heal combine without sounding 
drums or hoisting banners to collect as many as 400 
soldiers who can serve for the purposes intended. 

2. That besides the 100 pikes which-his Majesty 
has already ordered to be given for the succour of 
Ireland, should be given another 100, which will 
make in all 200 pikes. 

3. That besides the 100 arquebuses, which his said 
Majesty ordered to be given, should be given 30 
muskets, making in all 130 muskets and arquebuses. 

4. That besides the 200 swords, which his said 
Majesty ordered to be given, should be given another 
100, making in all 300 swords. 

5. In the place of 25 or 30 barrels of powder that 
were ordered to be given, should be given 30 barrels 
— full, and some saltpetre and sulphur and arti- 

cial fire. 

6. And besides what is given from the cellar of the 
Bishop of Galicia, should be given 200 quintals of 
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wine, of that which is on the coast of Biscay, which 
will be 400 quintals in all. 

7. And besides what the said Bishop gives should 
be given on his Majesty’s account, a quantity of 
wine, corn, meat, and other victuals which shall seem 
suitable in proportion to the 400 quintals of the said 
Bishop. 

8. That besides the five pieces of iron artillery, 
which have been ordered to be given to them by the 
Governor of Santander, should be given 500 other 
pieces of iron artillery, and that they should take 
ten or more heaps of balls and arms for this service. 

9. That there should be taken from the coast of 
Biscay two ships of 300 tons each, and the hire of 
these and of the merchant-men, who will serve in 
them, shall be paid on his Majesty’s account for four 
months. 

10, That all the persons who may happen to be 
going to undertake to raise men and do other services 
should be Italian, and that the nuncio should name 
them, and that at the same time should be given a 
list of those who offer themselves..... 

11. As to that which relates to the 50,000 ducats, 
which will be required for this business. His Majesty 
desired 50,000 ducats of Toledo to be given, but now 
his Majesty has sent in addition to the 25,000 ducats 
already sent, another 25,000 instead of those of 
Toledo, which will make up the required sum, and 
that with them shall be sent the required succour ; and 
all the above list of munitions, victuals, and ships, 
shall be paid for on His Majesty’s account. 

In accordance with this your illustrious lordship 
may send and tell the nuncio of His Holiness, that 
he may please himself with making the necessary 
preparations.—Nov. 8, 1579. 


SS" 


QA few THords on Drinking 
Gessels in the form of a Bear. 


By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A, 


Mewar the Bar,” or “ Beware the 
| Bear,” came into the mind of 
Edward Waverley as he ‘with 
horror and alarm beheld the” 
drinking vessel in the form of that “animal 
making his rounds” at the festive board of 
the grand old Baron of Bradwardine, and 
he knew that it must inevitably be his turn 
in a few more minutes to make a “ heel-tap” 
of it by quaffing off the contents of the 
“Blessed Bear of Bradwardine”’ in honour 
of his host. This “ Bear,” whose use was 
reserved for special occasions, had been with 
much ceremony introduced at the banquet, 
out of compliment to the young visitor. The 
butler, who at a private signal from the Laird 
had, in Sir Walter’s own words, left the 
room, “soon after returned, his grave coun- 












tenance mantling with a solemn and mys- 
terious smile, and placed before his master 
a small oaken casket, mounted with brass 
ornaments of curious form. The Baron, 
drawing out a private key, unlocked the 
casket, raised the lid, and produced a golden 
goblet of a singular and antique appearance, 
moulded into the shape of a rampant bear, 
which the owner regarded with a look of 
mingled reverence, pride, and delight..... 
Turning towards him with complacency, he 
requested him to observe this curious relic 
of the olden time.” 


It represents (he said) the chosen crest of our 
family, a bear, as ye observe, and rampant; be- 
cause a good herald will depict every animal in 
its noblest posture ; as a horse salient, a greyhound 
currant, and, as may be inferred, a ravenous animal 
in actu ferociori, or in a voracious, lacerating, and 
devouring posture. Now, sir, we hold this most 
honourable achievement by the wappen-brief, or con- 
cession of arms, of Frederick Red-Beard, Emperor of 
Germany, to my predecessor, Godmund Bradwardine, 
it being the crest of a gigantic Dane, whom he slew 
in the lists in the Holy Land, on a quarrel touching 
the chastity of the Emperor’s spouse or daughter, 
tradition saith not precisely which; and thus, as 
Virgilius hath it :— 

Mutemus clypeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 
Aptemus. 


Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, it was wrought 
by the command of St. Duthac, Abbot of Aberbro- 
thock, for behoof of another Baron of the house of 
Bradwardine, who had valiantly defended the patri- 
mony of that monastery against certain encroaching 
nobles. It is properly termed the ‘‘ Blessed Bear of 
Bradwardine ” (though old Dr. Doubleit used jocosely 
to call it Ursa Major), and was supposed, in old 
Catholic times, to be invested with certain properties 
of a mystical and supernatural quality. And though 
I gave not in to such anziia, it is certain it has always 
been esteemed a solemn standard cup and heirloom of 
our house; nor is it ever used but upoa seasons of 
high festival, and such I hold to be the arrival of the 
heir of Sir Everard under my roof; and I devote this 
draught to the health and prosperity of the ancient and 
highly-to-be-honoured house of Waverley. 


Drinking vessels of the ursine form thus 
so pleasantly descanted upon by the Baron 
were of far from unusual occurrence, and 
were made in a variety of materials,—the 
precious and baser metals, pottery, and 
wood,—and in diversity of form and position. 
The construction also, to some extent, varied ; 
some, as in the case of the “ Blessed Bear of 
Bradwardine,” which Sir Walter Scott doubt- 
less described from an actual example that 
had somewhere come under his notice, being 
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used as goblets, the upper part of the head 
acting simply as a movable cover; and others 
serving as receptacles for the liquor, the 
entire head lifting off for use as a cup. This 
latter form was decidedly the most usual and 
by far the most convenient. 

Bear baiting was so common an amuse- 
ment, and took so firm a hold upon the 
popular mind from Anglo-Saxon times down- 
wards, and the “dancing bear,” now walking 
upright on his hind-legs, now seated on his 
haunches, and now again standing on his 
head, or going through other “uncouth and 
bearish antics,” was so ordinary an object in 
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the Middle Ages, that it was no_wonder the 
bear, muzzled and chained, should, in form, 
be seized upon by the wood-carver, the 
worker in metals, or the modeller in clay, 
as the groundwork of his design, and be 
introduced by him in a variety of ways in his 
decorative efforts. Nearly every town had 
its bearward or bearherd, who kept the bear 
or bears; and the jugglers who tramped 
about the country, trained and put them 
through their performances, to the delight of 
the people; and at night, doubtless, the 
“joculator” and those whom he had been 
the means of amusing, would, at the ale- 
house, regale themselves out of the similitude 
of the captive brute, whose antics had been 


wl 


a source of profit to the one and entertain- 
ment to the other. 

Of these drinking vessels, three or four 
remarkably good silver and silver-gilt ex- 
amples have been figured by Fairholt from 
the Londesborough collection; some of 
these are in form of a bear standing erect on 
his hind-legs, and others exhibit the animal 
holding a shield. They are of excellent 
workmanship, and in some instances studded 
with precious stones. Another example 
exhibits a bear seated on his haunches, and 
holding between his fore-paws the bagpipes, 
which are attached to him by achain. The 


same idea of the bagpipes occurs on one of 
the carved stalls in Westminster Abbey, as 
shown on the accompanying engraving (fig. 1). 
In it the chained and collared bear is repre- 
sented seated on his haunches, holding the 
bagpipes in front of him in a very professional 
manner, his paws fingering the “ pipe,” while 
he inflates the “bag” with his mouth. In 
some other examples the animal is repre- 
sented as evidently playing upon a pipe or 
other instrument. 

In pottery, drinking vessels in form of a 
bear were made at various places in our own 
country, and also in Germany. The most 
noted places were Chesterfield (and Bramp- 
ton closely adjoining) and Nottingham for 
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the hard dark-brown glazed ware variety; 
Fulham for the hard buff or cream-coloured 
stoneware examples ; and, later, Staffordshire 
and the potteries on the Tees and Tyne for 
those in ordinary earthenware, whether 
painted or not. 

The example of which I here give an 
engraving is of Nottingham ware, in my own 
possession. It is nine and a half inches 
in height, and is made to stand either in the 
form shown in the engraving (fig. 2), when not 
in use, or to sit upright on its haunches when 
filled with liquor. It is composed of the 


usual hard, brown-glazed .ware so charac- 
teristic of this pottery, and powdered all 
over, except the neck, with minute particles 
of dry clay, which have been sprinkled over 
its moist and soft surface before “ firing,” 
and burnt and glazed with it. This, of 


course, is intended, and with remarkably 
good result, to give the effect of rough hair 
to the animal. The eyes, enormous teeth, 
edges of the ears, and claws of the feet are 
laid on in white slip, and it has evidently, at 
some time, as usual, had a chain pendant 
from its nose. When used, it is placed 
upright ; the body contains the liquor, and 
the head, which lifts off for the purpose, is 
used as a drinking cup, being held by the 
muzzle for that purpose. It is capable of 
holding pretty nearly a quart of liquor. 

The next example, of which I append en- 
gtavings (figs. 3 and 4), is of what is commonly 
called white stone-ware, z.¢., a sort of creamy 
salt-glazed ware, and is of much the same 
general character as the one just described. 


The body is covered with minute particles of 
clay to give it a rough, hairy look ; the head 
takes off for a cup; but the figure is only 
made to sit upright on its haunches. It 
holds between its fore-paws a staff. 

Other examples which have come under 
my notice have, in place of this staff, a 
rudely-formed cub, sometimes hugged close 
—as only a bear knows how to “hug”—by 
the “arms ;” at others attached to the body. 
These are sometimes so constructed as to 
stand either upright or on all fours, and at 
others simply to rest on the haunches. One, 
formerly in the Bagshawe collection, had 
the chain attached at one end to the snout, 
and at the other to the collar. Some, in 
place of cub or staff, have a spout, of not 
over delicate design, for pouring out the 
liquor into the cup. 


One of the most recent “Bears” that has 
come under my notice is of dark-brown or 
claret-coloured mottled earthenware of ordi- 
nary quality. It is so made as only to 
sit upright, and has at the back a handle for 
holding while pouring, as on a jug. In 
front, held firmly by the paws, is a small 
figure of Napoleon Buonaparte, in blue 
uniform, on the front of whose cocked hat 
is the word BoNEY. The bear’s head, which 
lifts off, and is peculiarly ferocious-looking, 
is muzzled with a muzzle painted red. 
Others, with a political significance, were 
also made. 

What I have said about the bear in the 
position I have indicated, and muzzled, will 
bring to mind the example, here engraved 
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(fig. 5), which forms the sculptured rest at the 
feet of the effigy of one of the Beauchamps, 
and of their family badge and crest of the bear 
and ragged staff. On another of the monu- 


ments the feet of the effigy rest against a 
bear couchant, not muzzled, but collared 
and chained. Concerning these I may take 
future occasion to say a few words. 


PSY 


Che jPrisons of Cenice. 
By W. Carew Haz.itt. 
MME prisons and prison policy of 
Ze Venice form a subject which has a 
4) natural and necessary affinity with 
her laws and with her civilization. 
The knowledge which the majority even of 
educated persons possess of this matter has 
been derived from the modern narrative of 
Pellico and the Memoirs of Casanova, from 
the historical romancists of France and the 
Notes to Byron’s Childe Harold. Those 
who have seen the ancient prisons of Ger- 
many and Italy, and who can remember 
that, during the reign of King Bomba at 
Naples, a system of brutal ferocity and 
cruelty parallel to the darkest medizeval types 
prevailed, do not require to be admonished 
that early Venetian gaols and gaolers were 
not such agreeable acquaintances as the 
model institutions, which almost offer a 
premium to crime. 

The oldest place of durance at Venice 


appears to have been analogous to the Gedle 
Privitale at Paris, which is delineated by 
Lacroix. Both, in fact, were the municipal 
prison. In the one case, the building and 
its inmates were under the charge of the 
Provost of Paris; in the other, under that of 
the gastaldi or tribunes, who were at first 
supreme magistrates in their own persons, and 
subsequently to the creation of the ducal 
office, became the functionaries or ministers 
for the control of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, immediately subordinate to the Crown. 

The original city prison was part of the 
tribunitial residence, on the site of part of the 
present Ducal Palace ; it probably occupied 
the basement. There can be no question 
whatever that the earliest arrangements 
were excessively barbarous and imperfect, 
both in respect to accommodation and treat- 
ment; and of course the demand for addi- 
tional space soon arose. In 1321, two 
contiguous houses were fitted up for the 
reception of prisoners, and only five or six 
years later (March 2, 1326) the gastaldi 
had to find quarters elsewhere, the whole 
block beneath the palace being appropriated 
to the purpose. These places of confinement, 
in which civil and criminal offenders were 
herded together without much discrimination, 
as at the Marshalsea and the Fleet, werecalled 
camerotti, and on the eastern side of the 
canal which bathed the walls of the palace 
lay another block which, at a much later date, 
was connected with the main buildin: bya 
bridge. Many of these prisons were distin- 
guished by particular names conferred on 
them under a variety of circumstances. 
There were, for instance, the Zzone, the 
Volcano, the Frescagioja, the Mosina, and 
the Moceniga. The two last were christened 
after the individuals whose dwellings had 
been taken by the Government to meet 
enlarged requirements. 

But none of the cells on the east side of 
the canal—much less the camerotti, of which 
latter vestiges still remain along the inner 
court, beneath the colonnade, as well as at 
the side of the Scala dei Giganti—were below 
the level of the ground, nor (except at seasons 
of flood) that of the water; and the Carceré 
Forti or Pozzt, which lay more immediately 
under the council rooms, between the upper 
arcade leading from the head of the Giants’ 
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Staircase and the canal, where it is spanned 
by the comparatively modern Bridge of Sighs, 
were approximately on the same elevation. 
The entrance to the Forti used to be through 
a mysterious outlet from the Inquisitors’ 
Saloon above by a steep, dark, and tortuous 
stair. But this passage has been blocked up, 
and the approach is at present from a door on 
the outer landing. In 1388, Luigi Veriero, the 
Doge’s own son, for what was scarcely more 
than a gross misdemeanour, was cast into one 
of these dens, and left by his too exemplary 
parent to die there of a broken heart. 

In an official paper of 1354, the Torricella 
or Dorasel, the Orba, the Gheba, and the 
Catolda are described as the Carceres Supe- 
riores. The three former, at least, were 
chiefly devoted to prisoners of state or of high 
rank, and were pretty clearly nothing more 
than ranges of apartments in the ducal resi- 
dence fitted up as wards in comparatively 
comfortable fashion. The palace underwent 
from time to time such extensive alterations, 
resulting in the gradual disappearance of all 
the ancient edifice, that it is far from easy to 
identify the exact position of all these. The 
Catolda was, perhaps, on the eastern bank of 
the canal, where two or three tiers of cells are 
on the right hand, as any one stands on the 


Ponte della Paglia, \ooking toward the Ponte 


dei Sospiri. The latter are at present the 
only portions in actual use, but they have 
been modernised. 

The Torricella, of which the Gheba was a 
kind of adjunct, is fairly supposed to have 
been a remnant—the last surviving one—of 
the turreted and fortified building which rose 
on the site of a still more ancient mansion- 
house of the Doge after the great fire of 
976. It then formed the eastern tower of 
the palace, somewhat in the same way as the 
Donjon tower at Vincennes; and it held 
the suite of apartments assigned to the 
Emperor Otto III. when he visited Venice 
In 998. Carmagnola was committed to the 
Orba in 1432, and the younger Foscari to the 
Torricella in 1456. At a rather later date 
the Count and Countess of Frangipani spent 
more than four years within the walls of the 
Torricella as prisoners of war, and it was at 
the expense of these two noble personages 
that the Roman Breviary of 1518 was printed 
at Venice by Gregorio de Gregoriis. 

VOL, IX, 


In the middle of the fourteenth century, 
even these more airy localities were so 
overcrowded by all classes of prisoners, and 
the atmosphere of the approaches to the 
official and other saloons of the palace itself 
was so tainted by the absence of ventilation 
and the fetid throng of human beings, that a 
committee was appointed to report on the 
subject. But the evil seems to have been very 
slowly alleviated, although the Government 
from a very early date evinced a humane 
intelligence in dealing with what continued 
for centuries to be everywhere a social puzzle 
and a social scandal. 

Between June 1380 and September 1381, 
it is said that as many as four thousand 
Genoese captives perished in the Zerranuova, 
a gaol of which we hear then for the first 
time, and of which the designation imports 
a more or less recent origin. As it was 
made a receptacle for the prisoners secured 
after the Battle of Portolongo in 1378, and 
after the recovery of Chioggia two years 
later, there is a probability, however, that it 
was situated at Chioggia, and not in the 
capital ; and, moreover, from the manner in 
which it is described in the Annals, the 
inference seerns to be that the place was 
some storehouse converted to a different 
account on a sudden emergency. Such of 
the Genoese as survived their incarceration 
were treated on their release with the greatest 
generosity by the Venetian ladies, who sup- 
plied them with food, clothes, and money ; 
the poor wretches who died had, no doubt, 
succumbed to hunger and cold. But it was 
thought extremely hard that the enemy 
should have behaved on their side with such 
a want of proper consideration for the 
Venetian prisoners of the better class, that 
hundreds perished in exile ; and it is cited 
as a proof of gross neglect that these un- 
happy persons were left without beds, and 
fed on bread and water. The proceedings 
in regard to the Carrara family in 1405 are a 
collateral indication that a bread-and-water 
diet was prescribed at Venice only in extreme 
cases, where the captive was of good family. 
Such a distinction at that time, under any 
circumstances, was to be expected ; but 
under an aristocratic constitution it strikes 
us as almost a matter of course. 

Some proceedings in the Great Council 

I 
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in 1441 admit us to a knowledge of the 
fact that a special prison was then devoted 
to female delinquents; and in that year, 
owing to a pressure for space, men whose 
offences were not deemed grave, and who 
were more or less persons of quality, were 
permitted, on condition that they observed 
their parole, and subject to the pleasure of the 
Doge, to use a ward adjoining the women’s 
quarter. We consequently apprehend that, 
although the doors were locked at night, 
and the prisoners were remanded to their 
cells, the outlets and approaches were com- 
paratively unguarded. The sort of discipline 
maintained here, and the licence enjoyed 
during the day, where the detention had no 
political motive, or it was a mere case of 
debt, carry back the thoughts of an English- 
man to institutions and scenes which many 
yet among us remember as part of our own 
economy. 

In 1406, the patrician Pietro Pisani was 
sentenced to two years’ incarceration in the 
Lower Dungeons for having entered into 
treasonable correspondence with the Lord of 
Padua, at that time in arms against the 
Signory. But his wife and children were 
allowed to see him. The lady, after a while, 
represented to the Government that she did 
not like, on these occasions, to be thrown 
into contact with the common prisoners, 
whose cells or wards she had to pass on her 
way to that of her husband, and the illness 
under which the latter was labouring ren- 
dered the almost constant presence of his 
family, more particularly of the Signora, 
imperative. We thus see that these male- 
factors, whose demeanour and conversation 
are described as indecorous, filled the cor- 
ridors, and obstructed the fair and noble 
visitors to their companion in captivity ; 
and it takes us somewhat by surprise, look- 
ing at the popular idea of Venetian prison 
life in former days, to learn that the Great 
Council was pleased to sanction the forma- 
tion of a special approach to the cell of 
Pisani, provided that he paid the expense of 
breaking through the masonry, and replacing 
it, when he was set at liberty, or restored to 
health. 

But it was such an episode as this, with 
its obvious liability to recurrence, which pro- 
duced the salutary movement of 1441 for 


the better classification of culprits and the 
complete severance of political and civil 
offenders from the criminal side. Already 
indeed, in 1377, the Signori di Notte had 
drawn a line of distinction in favour of 
insolvents. 

In this very year 1406, the Lower Dun- 
geons counted among their inmates a much 
more eminent man than Pietro Pisani. For, 
in the January, their doors were opened to 
admit the venerable figure of Carlo Zeno, 
who was adjudged to expiate here, like 
Pisani, certain indiscreet communications 
with Padua. Zeno passed a twelvemonth 
of his old age in that chafing restraint ; but 
it is, of course, more than likely that, in 
such a case above all others, the rigour of 
confinement was mitigated by the collusion 
of the satisfied majesty of the law and the 
society of sympathizing friends. 

The Carceri Forti, which were never 
numerous, and which were reserved for 
malefactors capitally condemned or of a 
dangerous political type, occupied the rear 
of the Lower Dungeons, or Carceri di Sotto, 
under the apartment, where the Bridge of 
Sighs afterwards formed a covered com- 
munication between the palace and the 
prisons on the opposite side. The remark- 
ably high pitch of the bridge will explain 
how room was found for three storeys of 
these cells, of which there were traces of 
twelve when the locality was visited by an 
English party at the fall of the Republic. ° 

They are thus described by one of these 
eye-witnesses :— 

The pozzi are under the chamber at the foot of the 
bridge. They were formerly twelve; but, on the 
first arrival of the French, the Venetians hastily 
blocked or broke up the deeper of these dungeons. 
You may still, however, descend by a trap-door, and 
crawl down through holes half choked by rubbish to 
the depth of two storeys below the first range. 
Scarcely a ray of light glimmers into the narrow 
gallery which leads to the cells; and the places of 
confinement themselves are totally dark. A small 
hole in the wall admitted the damp air of the pas- 
sages, and served for the introduction of the prisoner’s 
food. A wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, 
was the only furniture. The conductors tell you that 
a light was not allowed. The cells are about five paces 
in length, two and a half in width, and seven feet in 
height. They are directly beneath one another, and 
respiration is somewhat difficult in the lower holes. 


So far Moore in his Notes to Childe Harold. 
The dimensions just given tally very closely 
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with those which we have of the almost sub- 
terranean and subteraqueous dungeons in 
the Bastille. ‘They also correspond with the 
Little Ease in the Tower of London and the 
Fin d@’ Aise at the Grand Chatelet of Paris. 
They formed probably the standard measure- 
ment of these miserable dens everywhere— 
in Scotland, in Wales, where the old signiorial 
system lingered into the present century, 
at Carisbrook, throughout the Continent, 
throughout, in short, all portions of the world 
happily so civilized as to have prisons. 

The ponderous and massive double doors 
of the strong prisons, sheeted with iron and 
heavily studded with nails, were so con- 
structed, according to the account of a former 
occupant of one of them (for they have been 
removed), that the lock of the interior portal 
faced the hinges of the exterior one. By the 
side of the entrance was an aperture in the 
thick stone wall, to allow the ingress of food 
and inspection by the warder; and in the 
gallery or passage stood a niche altar-wise, 
where the priest came, just prior to every 
private execution, to administer to the con- 
demned the last offices of the Church. 

In one of the passages connected with the 
range of Fortt, they yet point out the exact 
spot where the prisoner suffered, the sink 
which received his blood, and the broad 
opening in the wall (once a door, probably, 
but now closed) through which the corpse 
was thrust into the contiguous water. They 
also show you the cell in which Byron slept 
as an experiment, and those in which you 
may believe (if you choose) that Marino 
Faliero and Carmagnola spent their last 
moments. The cells used to be wainscoted 
as a partial protection against the excessive 
damp; but they were totally destitute of 
light and air, and the sun scarcely penetrated 
even into the adjoining gallery. If it was 
on such horrid places as these that the popu- 
lar phraseology and a grim local humour 
bestowed the nicknames of Volcano, Fres- 
cagioja, and Lione, they certainly well de- 
served them. Yet they and their tenants 
were often, perhaps, not ill-paired. 

The extraordinary precautions taken to 
preclude escape are scarcely intelligible, 
where the prison was situated in the heart 
of the city, instead of being at the extremity 
of it, like the old Bastille in Paris, which lay 
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within a short distance of the open country. 
But to one who carried his life in his hands, 
the canals afforded, on the contrary, after 
nightfall unusual facilities for flight and tem- 
porary concealment; and it must also be 
received into calculation that the individuals 
here incarcerated were such as had been 
convicted of crimes which, in the sight of 
the Venetian law, were of the most flagitious 
character. 

The Camerotti, or Carceri di Sotto, as distin- 
guished from the /ozz7 on the one hand and 
from the Carceres Superiores on the other, 
were open to the public thoroughfare; and 
the inmates, who were not ordinarily ma- 
nacled, were at liberty to look through the 
grated casements or schiavine of their cells— 
those barred, unglazed windows which at 
the present hour meet the eye everywhere 
in Venice—to hold communication with 
their friends, and to receive at their hands 
or from the benevolent money or food. For, 
except where the captive was immured in 
the Forti or Pozzi, and was inaccessible to 
external intercourse, the State, under the 
old system, seems not only not to have un- 
dertaken the cost of alimony, but to have 
imposed a tariff dependent on the accommo- 
dation conceded or required. These fees 
constituted the emolument of the gaolers, and 
were known under the old French régime as 
geolage; but they were distinct from the 
gratuities which a prisoner, desirous of enjoy- 
ing special indulgences, had to provide—the 
garnish of the Beggars’ Opera. The friends 
of a man were expected to keep him; if he 
had none, public charity did something. But 
in cases where a prisoner belonged to a 
noble family, and the circumstances were 
not politically serious, he procured facilities 
for obtaining all that he needed, and might 
have his own attendant. In 1405, while his 
father and his brother Jacopo were in the 
Carceri Forti or Pozzi below, Francesco 
Novello lay in the Orba (one of the Cavceres 
Superiores), accompanied by his private ser- 
vant. Jacopo himself, who had at first been 
sent to the Orba, was transferred to the 
Forti, on a diet of bread and water, only 
upon his father’s persistent refusal to surren- 
der the Lord of Polenta. 

Medizval Venice, in her prison system, as 
in everything else, naturally conformed to 
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a large extent to the maxims and principles 
which she found in force on every side of her, 
with a tendency to be in advance of her 
neighbours. Her doctrines in respect to 
political offenders and offences were not 
importantly dissimilar from those which were 
elsewhere entertained upon such points five 
centuries ago, when the public safety and 
the security of property were considered by 
Governments of immeasurably greater con- 
sequence than the lives of individuals in the 
community. If Venice shared the Machia- 
vellian doctrines, those doctrines were not at 
any rate of native Venetian growth. But the 
whole question in relation to Machiavelli has 
been generally misunderstood. The opinions 
which the Florentine secretary put into writ- 
ing were by no means opinions originating 
in him. They were opinions which existed, 
and which every Government in Italy vir- 
tually followed, before he was born. They 
were opinions of which Machiavelli at least 
is not entitled to the odium; for they had 
their source in the political conditions of the 
Peninsula both internally and externally, and 
in the Italian character. 

The Venetian prisons were not unfavour- 
able types of the period; and so far as the 
camerotti were concerned, and indeed all 
the gaols, except the Forti, the quality of 
the climate during eight or nine months of 
the year superseded the necessity for artificial 
warmth, During the winter the Government 
supplied coverlids or rugs. Nor have sanitary 
laws been a subject of study anywhere very 
long. They were, it may be securely con- 
jectured, far from uppermost in the thoughts 
of Middle Age Italians. 

It remains to say a few words about the 
Piombi or Leads, which gradually superseded 
the Upper and Lower Prisons, as well as the 
other gaols in Venice, not excepting the Forti 
or fozzi, these more modern places of 
detention being over the chamber officially 
occupied by the Chiefs of the Ten. They 
did not come into use till 1591, and they 
no longer exist. It is probably well known, 


from the narratives of Casanova and Silvio 
Pellico, that they were constructed on the 
same general principle as the Pozz/ in the 
sloping roof of the Ducal Palace, and turned 
to a profitable and unique account the greater 
part of the attic of the building which, we 


may remember, was serving, in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, partly as a muni- 
ment room for the archives of the Pro- 
curators of St. Mark, and partly as a closet 
for keeping the books of Petrarch. The 
Piombi consisted of a series of cells such as 
we see depicted in Yriate, lighted from the 
ceiling by a small and narrow window, and 
screened from the weather to a considerable 
extent by a solid wainscot panelling. A 
pallet-bed and a shelf constituted the only 
internal accommodation. A slit (the proto- 
type of the modern ¢vag) was pierced in 
the door for ventilating purposes; and the 
prisoners were, as a rule, permitted to take 
exercise at stated times in the corridors. 
Escape was almost out of the question. 

But the removal of the prisoners from 
public access inevitably carried with it the 
necessity for the settlement of certain details 
on a new footing. The clearance of the old 
camerotti or Lower Dungeons, and the rest 
of the original buildings devoted to a similar 
use, by the transfer of the occupants else- 
where, and the disappearance of the familiar 
faces from the barred casements under the 
colonnade, must have been considered for 
the moment as robbing Venice of one of its 
sights. But at the close of the sixteenth 
century it was time that such a barbarous 
anachronism should be suppressed, though 
even in London it continued so much longer. 
When the Venetian and French power had 
been extinguished, the piombi became the re- 
ceptacles of the wretched victims of Austrian 
ignorance and despotism; and if a mira- 
culously happy change had not occurred, 
the Leads of the Ducal Palace would to this 
hour be receiving all Italians who might 
have the misfortune to be Liberals in speech 
as well as in thought. The prisons of the 
new Government are on the other side of 
the canal across the Bridge of Sighs. They 
are not shown to visitors; but they are said 
to be on an improved model. 

A singularly valuable testimony of the rela- 
tive mildness of the Venetian prison system 
exists for us in an account left by Brother 
Felix Faber, who was at Venice in the time of 
Francesco Foscari (1423-57). These are his 
observations :— 


Not only do they (the Venetians) exhibit their piety 
towards the deserving, but even towards such as incur 
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the highest penalties of the law. For the prisons of 
malefactors are under the colonnade of the palace, 
having an outlook to the public way, and are lighted 
with windows strengthened with bars, through which 
the captives can see and stretch their hands, and talk 
with their friends, and, if they are poor, solicit alms 
from passers-by. But those who are in confinement 
for heavier crimes are in closer and stronger cells, yet 
tolerable. 


Faber proceeds to contrast this state of 
things with what he had witnessed in Ger- 
many :— 

Among the many cruelties of the Germans there is 
that one, that their gaols are inhuman, terrible, dark, 
at the bottom of towers, damp, cold, and sometimes 
swarming with vermin ; far isolated from man; nor 
does any one come to those poor wretches, unless it 
is some one to terrify, threaten, and torture them. 
Another merciful characteristic the Venetians have, 
that even where one is condemned to death, they do 
not keep him in suspense. 


To the concluding paragraph the writer 
insensibly imparted a touch of caustic irony. 
The rope or the cord responded with secrecy 
and celerity to the judicial fiat. From Faber’s 
account it is not difficult to see that the 
camerotti were the only prisons he actually 
inspected. He was not enabled to view the 
Pozzi or Carceri Forti, to which he alludes 
from hearsay or at second-hand. Nor does 
he seem to have been aware of the existence 
of the Upper Prisons. 

Great care seems to have been judged 
necessary, at a tolerably early date, in select- 
ing the personage whose function it was to 
be the governor or general superintendent 
of the ducal prisons. In the coronation-oath 
of Giacomo Tilpolo, 1229, the earliest which 
we have in a complete state, it is expressly 
laid down that the Doge shall appoint him, 
who is to be the warden of his prison, and 
to whom he shall deliver the keys thereof, 
according to fitness and law, and agreeably 
to his conscience. 

So far back as 1275, it had been a condi- 
tion incorporated with the coronation-oath 
that the Doge should keep himself acquainted 
from time to time, through his notaries, with 
the number of prisoners in the cells beneath 
the palace, the dates of their commitment, 
and the arrangements for bringing each to 
trial within a month from the period of 
arrest. Subsequently, this duty devolved on 
the three Chiefs of the Ten; and to their 
personal observation, and the reports which 


were placed before them by the heads of the 
police, were due, no doubt, the improvements 
which continued to the very last to be made 
in the system. 

This humane principle of gaol-delivery, 
which was admirably calculated to check 
judicial tyranny and legal corruption, was a 
feature in her criminal procedure which did 
infinite honour to the Republic, and which 
formed, in fact, a precursor of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. It was a measure betokening a 
degree of civilization far beyond the rude age 
in which it was first adopted ; and even if we 
take it for'granted that in its practical working 
it proved imperfect, it is to be remembered 
that no other modern state had so much as 
dreamed of the idea. So late as 1775, when 
Mercier wrote his Zubleau de Paris, the 
French were destitute of any such charter of 
personal liberty. 

At Venice torture was seldom applied, 
except in cases of treason, where it was found 
impracticable to elicit the truth by gentler 
means. And the law directed that under 
no circumstances should any person be sub- 
jected to the process unless a certain number 
of the Privy Council and the Forty were 
present to take depositions, and to observe 
that no undue cruelty was exercised. There 
can be little difficulty in perceiving that, under 
a medizval constitution, especially under an 
Italian one, the only class of crime which was 
apt to suggest a resort to procedure of this 
kind was political treason. The Republic, 
in common with her neighbours and contem- 
poraries, was acquainted with a less complex 
and more summary method of dealing with 
offences against property and the person. 

The torture-chamber was as much a parcel 
of the old judicial system as the court and 
the statute-book. We need not go very far 
in point of time or distance to recall the days 
and the place when our own Government 
and our own Tower of London were accus- 
tomed to regard torture as an incident of 
almost daily occurrence. In Scotland, in 
France within the Bastille and without, in 
Germany, among the Orientals with Oriental 
intensity, and in the cabin of the Red 
Indian, it was the same. It was the same 
at Moscow in the time of Peter the Great 
and much later, and Peter, on the occasion 
of the Streltsi revolt in 1698, was present, 
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not to check the operations, but rather to 
stimulate the operators. The modern visitor 
to the noble edifice on the Thames, to 
Ratisbon, to Baden-Baden, to Niirnberg, 
and to fifty museums, can form his own 
judgment and his own conclusion. He will 
find, we apprehend, that the criminal pro- 
cedure and prison discipline of Venice are 
capable of favourable comparison with those 
of other countries. The French writers 
animadvert with severity on the Venetian 
piombi and on the Inquisition of State 
(with a French knowledge of both), a little 
forgetful of the frightful system of mouch- 
ardage among themselves at all times; a 
little forgetful that mankind has never beheld, 
and hopes no more to behold, anything so 
barbarous, so degrading, and so loathsome, 
as the dungeons of the Bastille and the Grand 
Chatelet, even so late as the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. But in respect to 
iniquitous abuses and dastardly cruelty, the 
English and Scotish gaols, such as Bridewell, 
the Tolbooth with its Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
the Marshalsea and the Fleet, down to the 
last days of the good old régime, do not surely 
lag far behind. 





Sly Re; 
Richard Parr, D.D., Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. * 
By Joun E. BAILeEy, F.S.A. 
Siste Lector: Vide ac Ride 
Palatium Episcopi. 

—EL£pitaph on Br. RUTTER’S Tomb, 

BAAPAGHE Parr family were long seated in 
4 «©6©Prescot and Eccleston parishes, 
Lancashire. They were lords of 
the manor of Parr, one mile east 
of St. Helen’s in Prescot parish, and two of 
them occur as witnesses in the Scrope-Gros- 
venor controversy (pp. 293-5). Parr Hall is 
one mile E.N.E. of St. Helen’s ; and Parrs 
is four miles N.N.E. of Prescot. A branch 
of the Parrs held freehold property in Rain- 
ford in the time of Henry VIII. Another 
branch settled at Kempnough, near Worsley. 
Sir Thomas Parr, Marquis of Northampton, 
father of Queen Katherine Parr, sprang from 
the Lancashire Parrs. A note on the family, 


* See ante, vol. viii., p. 231. 








from the pen of the Rev. Henry Parr, of 
Yexford Vicarage, Suffolk, is in the last 
edition of Baines’s History of Lancashire, ii., 
p. 718, and other information is to be found 
in Sir G. F. Duckett’s Duchetiana, 1874, pp. 
24, seg.; but neither these authorities nor 
others clearly identify the branch of the 
family to which Bishop Parr belonged. 

James Challoner, the author of the “ De- 
scription of the Isle of Man,” in King’s Vaile 
Royal, fol., 1656, and Governor of the 
Island under Lord Fairfax, first claimed 
Richard Parr as a native of Lancashire. He 
knew the bishop, and he expresses his 
obligations to Mr. Robert Parr, parson of 
Ballaugh, from 1640 to 1670, who was the 
bishop’s son. Speaking of two Bishops of 
Man “ very eminent for piety and learning,” 
one of whom was Dr. Phillips, Dean of 
Cleveland, and the other Dr. Parr, Challoner 
refers (p. 7) to the latter as “a Lancashire 
man.” Fuller followed this statement, and 
it was repeated by Wood, who added that 
he was born, “as they say,” at Eccleston. 
Finally Canon Raines (Gastrell’s (Vor. Cest., i. 
372) said he was born at that place. The 
year of his birth was 1592, and the registers 
begin too late to supply us with his parentage. 
The nearest will at Chester to the time of the 
bishop’s parents is one dated 1619, too late 
for our purpose ; but it probably mentions 
some of the bishop’s kindred. It is the will 
of John Parr, “‘of Eccleston, near Knowsley,” 
gentleman, dated 29th December, 1619. It 
mentions Margaret, his wife; William, the 
eldest son, and the “younger children,” 
Richard, Henry, Jane, Ann, Emm, and 
Katherine. Certain means are left “towards 
the bringing up and maintaining ” of these 
younger children ; and his wife was to have 
the tuition and government of them and their 
portions “ till they attain to years of discre- 
tion.” The testator names John Part, his 
uncle; Thomas Parr, of Prescott ; and his 
good friend, Edward Parr, of Haisome 
(Haysom within Rainford). This will was 
proved sth April, 1621. Part of the town 
of Eccleston is called Parr Lane. The only 
two persons of the name living in the town 
in 1641-2 were Edward and his wife Eliza- 
beth. Some of the early Parrs were officially 
connected with the Derby family of Knows- 
ley, and the Isle of Man. 
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Parr was probably educated at Heskin 
Grammar School. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered Brasenose College as a 
student (2nd September, 1609). He was 
B.A. 17th June, 1613; Fellow of his 
college 1614; M.A. 19th April, 1616; B.D. 
1oth June, 1624, in which year he was 
admitted to the reading of the sentences. 
James Challoner, already quoted, says that 
whilst Parr continued in the University he 
was very painfull, to my own knowledge (being my- 
self of the same Colledge), in reading the Arts to 
young schollers ; and afterwards having cure of souls, 
no lesse industrious in the ministry. 

His first cure appears to have been the 
rectory of Ladbroke. This is a parish in 
Warwickshire, near Southam, a record of 
which is given in Dugdale’s {story of that 
county, p. 220-2, where he names Ric. Par., 
S.T.B., instituted 25th Aug., 1626, presented 
by Edward Tomkins, gent., the succeeding 
rector being Edward Brounker, S.T.P., 5th 
Feb., 1628. Upon Parr’s resignation of this 
living, he was instituted to the wealthy 
rectory of Eccleston, near Leyland, Lanca- 
shire, 6th Feb., 1628, on the presentation of 
Charles I. and the Court of Wards (Baines, 
ii. 148) ; and he paid his firstfruits 29th April, 
1629. The vacancy was due to the resigna- 
tion, says Baines, of Edward “ Bromicker,” 
z.¢., Brounker or Browncker. Parr held this 
rectory until the breaking up of the old 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

A few sermons, etc., were published by 
Parr, two of which, inthe Bodleian, are noted 
by Ant. & Wood, thus :—Concio ad Clerum 
habita Oxonie in Comitiis, 12 July, 1625, in 
Apocal. 3, 4. Oxon, 1628, 8vo; and Zhe 
End of the Perfect Man, a Sermon at the 
Burial of Sir Robert Spencer, knight, Baron 
of Wormleighton, 6 Nov. 1627, in Brainton 
Church in Northamptonshire, on Psal. 37, 
ver. 37. Oxon, 1628, 4to. The first is dedi- 
cated to Thomas, Earl of Southampton ; and 
the second to Sir William Spencer. 

Dr. Parr, who was created D.D. 1st July, 
1634, was in some way connected with the 
family of William, the sixth Earl of Derby, 
who, 21st May, 1635, nominated him Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. Fuller thus records the 
promotion : 


He was afterwards preferr’d to be Bishop of Jan, 
by the Earl of Derby, Lord thereof ; for the Lords of 
that Island have been so absolute Patrons of that 


Bishopric, that no lease made by the Bishop is valid 
in Law without their confirmation. ; 
Parr succeeded William Forster, who died 
23rd Feb., 1634-5. The patent signifying the 
royal assent, addressed to Richard Neile, 
Archbishop of York, and dated goth June, 
1635, is in Rymer’s Fadera, xix., 637. 
Bishop Murray, in 1820, could not find for 
Dr. Bliss the date of Parr’s consecration, 
though the mandate for that ceremony was in 
the office of the Episcopal registry of the 
island. Willis gives the date 1oth June, 1635 
(f. Le Neve, iii. 327). Parr’s signature, 
says Bishop Murray, occurs in the Episcopal 
registers during the year 1636 till 1645 (?). 
He was permitted to hold his Lancashire 
benefice in commendam, on account, doubtless, 
of the poverty of the see. 

A rude simplicity long characterised epis- 
copal rule in the kingdom of Man, and the 
lives of its bishops resemble in some respects 
those of the primitive érioxoro.. Not a few 
of them are known by the epithet “apostolic.” 
But under the sway of Neile and Laud, the 
sees came under a more strict oversight than 
heretofore. A report is extant which gives 
a curious picture of the state of the small 
bishopric. It is dated roth April, 1634, the 
year before Parr’s appointment. The diocese, 
it is said, consisted of a bishop, an arch- 
deacon, and seventeen priests. The bishop 
and archdeacon exercise the jurisdiction 
alternately every six months. The valuation 
of the bishopric is but £140 fer ann., by 
reason of leases made by [Phillips] the late 
bishop. [The leases are enumerated.] The 
archdeaconry is £60 fer ann., which is the 
value of a benefice in the island, the rector 
of which is also archdeacon. All the clergy, 
except two or three, are illiterate men, 
brought up in the island in secular profes- 
sions. The service is that of the Church of 
England, in some places read in English, 
and in other places in the tongue of the 
natives. Nine or ten parishes are worth 44 
per ann., one or two £40, and the rest £20 
or 20 marks. There is neither dean nor 
cathedral. This report was probably drawn 
up by Sir Hugh Cannell, vicar of Kirk 
Michael, who assisted Bishop Phillips in the 
translation of the Bible into Manx ; and it is 
endorsed by Laud (State Papers, cclxv., 45, 
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Fuller informs us that Bishop Parr “ ex. 
cellently discharged his place.” Wood adds 
that he “rebuilt Ramsey Chapel, and was 
eminent for his preaching and instructing the 
natives of his diocese.” Ramsey Chapel, 
which the bishop dedicated to St. Catherine, 
was anciently called “the Trine of Ballure.” 
The rebuilding, a work of great cost, took 
place in the year 1641, when Thomas Allen, 
of the mother church of Maughold (who 
died at Ormskirk, 31st July, 1642), was Viear. 
Parr, writing from Bishop’s Court, “15th 
Feb., 1640,” urged the inhabitants of Ramsey 
and the neighbours 


to repaire to ye chapel for ye exercise of true 
religion, and to beg God’s blessinges, with cheerful- 
nes to pay ye reader’s wages, for wch they may 
expect double blessinge from God, to whose blessed 
pty and mercie in Christ I leave you all, and rest 
> Ri. Sop. 


The bishop, in 1636, or just afterwards, 
joined with the justices of the peace for 
Lancashire and other gentlemen of the 
county in a paper presented to the chancellor 
of the duchy, defending William Farrington’s 
conduct as sheriff of that county (Farring- 
ton Papers, pp. 28-9). 

Dr. Parr was the correspondent of his old 
college associate Dr. Thomas Legh, Rector 
of Sephton and Walton-on-the-Hill, the son 
of Sir Piers Legh of Lyme. Five letters 
addressed by the bishop to Dr. Legh, dated 
in the years 1635-7, are now preserved in 
the collection of W. J. Legh, Esq., of Lyme. 
Third Report, Hist. MSS. Com., p. 271 a). 

When Archbishop Neile enquired into the 
state of his province in 1636-7, Bishop Parr 
reported of his diocese that the extreme 
coldness of the country and his ruinous 
house constrained him to retire to England 
for the winter season. He further said, that 
most of his ministers were of no better 
ability than to read distinctly Divine service : 
that the island was destitute of means of 
learned education ; that he had warned the 
ministers to be diligent in catechizing, and 
because many of them could not preach, he 
caused the Books of Homilies to be brought 
into the island and enjoined every parish to 
buy them. He also adds that on St. John 
Baptist’s Day last (24th June, 1636), he found 
the people in a chapel dedicated to that saint, 
in the practice of gross superstitions, which 








he caused to be cried down, and in place of 
them appointed Divine service and sermons, 
(State Papers, cccxlv., 85,1. i. ; Cal., p. 410.) 
The chapel here referred to was that of St. 
John’s near the Tynwald Hill, in the parish 
of German, and the occasion was that of the 
ancient annual ceremony. A “ Prospect” of 
Bishop’s Court on the east side is engraved 
in King’s Vale Royal, 1656. 

Dr. Parr suffered during the civil troubles. 
Walker says that the House of Commons put 
Eccleston Rectory under sequestration, add- 
ing in the margin, 

I have been otherwise informed that he was 
Harassed and Forced to quit the Rectory ; but I find 
by the Parliament Fournals that he was put under a 
Formal Sentence of Sequestration. 

This sentence is dated gth October, 1643, 
bring an order for sequestering the rents and 
profits of the parsonage of Eccleston, where- 
of Dr. Richard Parr, Bishop of the Isle of 
Man, was late Rector, to Mr. Edward Gee, 
M.A. (Com. Jour., iii. 270-1). This Mr. Gee, 
who thereupon took the benefice, was the 
bishop’s chaplain about the year 1636 (A7¢h. 
Ox., ili. 504), but became a violent Presbyte- 
rian. William Ashurst in a letter to Speaker 
Lenthall, dated Edinburgh, March, 1647-8, 
says that Gee had then had the living 
neere six yeares, about which time it fell voyd by 
the death [vectius, the sequestration] of Dr. Parr, and 
was in the gift of my Lord Saye in the right of one 
Richard Lathome, Esq. (Zoca/ Gleanings, 4to, ii. 275). 

An authority states that the bishopric was 
sequestered about the same time as the 
rectory (AZanx Soc., xxix. 65). But Walker 
is more correct here: 

Altho’ this Zsland not being given up till after Wor- 
cester Fight, guere whether he suffered anything in his 
Bishoprick ; which ’tis possible he might not, if he 
died before that time. 

It is very questionable whether Parr was 
living in Lancashire, as Wood says, during the 
time of the usurpation. The loss of his rectory 
would keep him on the Island ; and there in 
fact he soon afterwards died. Fuller leaves 
the date of his death blank. Wood said that 
he could not yet tell when he died, adding 
elsewhere that he had several times sent 
letters to know. A date was first given by 
Willis, viz., “ 1643,” which Le Neve followed ; 
but Dr. Bliss thought the year was 1645. In 
one place Canon Raines represents him as 
dying in 1643 (Far: Papers, p. 29); and in 
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another in 1652 (Life of James, Earl of Derby, 
p. cxlviii ). Another book gives 30th May, 
1663, as the date ; but if 1663 be altered to 
1662, that is exactly the date of Bishop 
Rutter’s death. The correct date, viz., 23rd 
March, 1643-4, is ascertained from the register 
of burials in the Parish of Ballaugh, Isle of 
Man, the entry being in the handwriting of 
Mr. Robert Parr, Parson of Ballaugh, and 
Vicar-General. 

1644. Richard Parr, Doctor of Divinitie, Parson of 

Eccleston in Lancashire, Lord B’opp of Sodor and 
Mann, departed this life the 23rd of March at B’opps 
Court, and was buryed in B’opp Phillips grave, in 
the Cathedrall Church within the Castle Peele, the 
26th March, 1644. 
(Certified copy supplied by the kindness of 
the Rev. William Kermode, M.A.) The 
Parrs filled many of the Manx livings up 
to the end of that century, and they extend 
to the next. 

There was no memorial stone. The place 
of sepulture was also that of Bishop Rutter. 
The “cathedral” was at that time (1662) 
roofless, and the adjoining episcopal resi- 
dence was alienated ; and hence the epitaph 
of Rutter, who wrote quaint inscriptions, 
called upon the reader to stay and behold 
the “Palace” of a bishop, and to laugh at it 
(Cavaliers Note-book, p. 123). 

Cf. Challoner’s Zsle of Man, fol., p. 7; Fuller’s 
Worthies, § Lanc., p. 113 ; Ath. Oxon, iii. 344, iv. 808, 
and Fastz, i. 352, 366, 415, 475; Walker’s Sufferings, 
i, 86 b., ii. 54, 330; Willis’s Cathedrals, i. 368 ; Gast- 
rell’s Mot. Cest.i., 372; Manx Soc. Series, x. 79-80, 
xxix. 19, 64, 101 ; Boase’s Axon Coll., p. 67; and 
Baines, History of Lanc., new ed., ii., 148, 249, 718. 





Church Bells of Wedflordshire.* 


By THE REv, J. T. FowLeEr, M.A., F.S.A. 


E have here the fifth of the series of 
county histories of church bells 
now resulting from the indomi- 
table perseverance of one of our 

veteran campanists. We say “ one,” because 

all who are interested in church bells know 
what has been done by the venerable rector 
of Clyst St. George to illustrate this subject. 

* The Church Bells of Bedfordshire, their Founders, 

Inscriptions, Traditions, and Peculiar Uses; with a 

Brief History of Church Bells in that County, chiefly 

from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By 

Thomas North, F.S.A., Hon, Member and Hon. Sec. 





Mr. North has now brought out volumes on 
the bells of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
Rutland, Lincolnshire, and Bedfordshire. 
None of these approaches the county of 
Lincoln in the extent of ground to be gone 
over or in the interest and variety of the sub- 
ject-matter, but Bedfordshire is by no means 
wanting, when brought to the test of careful 
observation. Mr. North has prefixed a genera 
introduction == ——- 
on “Church =Jjqqi ; = 
Bells,” as in 
the case of 
his other 
volumes, so 
that each 6 
volume is =>) 
complete in ~ 
itself, and 
furnishes 
those who = 
areattracted = — 
by local FIG I. 

interest with a good account of the use of 
bells from the earliest times. Not that 
Mr. North makes the same introduction serve 
for all his volumes. In some he begins from 
Moses, in this one from the upper room where 
the Church at first met. It does not seem 
likely though that any public signal for wor- 
ship was given until 
the times of perse- 
cution had passed 
away, and the first 
means employed for 
this purpose may 
have been trumpets, 
which were used by 
the Jews of old, and 
still are on certain 
occasions in Rome, 
or some rude instru- 
ments of wood or iron 
struck by mallets, or, 
in the monasteries at least, by the voice of 
one going round crying “Alleluia.” So in 
the churches of the half-civilized Abyssinians 
they still blow sonorous shells, or strike upon 















FIG. 2. 


of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archzological 
Society; Hon. Member of the Derbyshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society, etc. With Illustrations. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, 1883. 
(Dedicated to the Bishop of Ely.) 
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suspended pieces of ringing stone, such as 
are used in our lake-district for playing tunes 
upon. The first church bells were made 
of sheet-metal riveted together, and some- 
times dipped in molten metal—being, in 
fact, very 
much like 
ancient 
or mo- 
dern cow- 
bells, the 
sound of 
which 
must be 
well 
known to 
all visitors 
to Ober 
Ammer- 
gau. We 
do not 
know how 
soon the 
art of 
casting 
FIG. 3. church- 

bells was 

known, but St. Dunstan, who died a.p. 977, 
had bells cast for the great religious houses 
of Abingdon and of Canterbury. At the 
time of the Norman Conquest there were 
most likely bells in all the narrow unbut- 
tressed 
towers of 
that pe- 
riod, and 
the broad 
and mas- 
sive Nor- 
man tow- 
ers that 
were con- 
tem pora- 




















neous 
with and 
succeed- 
ed them 
were 
doubtless 
meant to hold rings of great bells. The 
earliest dated bell we know is one which 
came from Fontenailles, now in the ante- 
room to the Museum at Bayeux, where the 











famous tapestry is. It is not a very large 
one ; the inscription is :— 

+ XV XRXIP’AT MCCII, 
supposed to stand for 

Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat, 

1202. 

In the thirteenth century campane magne 
occur as matters of course in lists of church 
goods, bell-ringing is frequently referred to 
by the chroniclers in connection with public 
rejoicing, and in 1284 Roger de Ropeford 
was employed to cast four bells for Exeter 
Cathedral. Before the days of canals and 
railroads, which have so promoted centrali- 
sation in bell-founding as well as in other 
pursuits, bells were commonly cast at or near 
the places where they were to be hung. The 
hearth of one of the prebendal houses of 
Ripon was spoiled by having a bell cast at it, 
and had to be renewed. Bell-founders went 
from place to place with their “ plant,” 
getting all the work they could at each place, 
and then moving on. It is likely enough 
that their presence often stimulated local 
effort and rivalry between parishes, especi- 
ally after the development of the art of 
change-ringing. 

From at least the eighth century to the 
sixteenth (as still in the Roman communion), 
bells were solemnly consecrated by an office 
which from some accidental resemblances 
early came to be called “baptism” of bells, 
much as people now speak of the “ christen- 
ing” ofa ship. As a ship receives a name, 
so bells, commonly, but not always, had that 
of some saint. Henry Kelsall of Reading, 
by his will made in 1493, provided for a new 
bell in these words :— 

Item, I will and charge that a Tenour bell be made 
according to the iiij bellis that now hange in the 
stepyll of Saynte Lawrence church of Reading afor- 
seide to the some of (4/ank). The Scripture to be 
made aboute the same bell, Henry. The Bell of Thu. 

The bell was cast, and there was “ payed 
for halowyng of the grete bell namyd Harry, 
vjs. viiid.” (Kerry’s St. Lawrence's, Reading, 

. 84). 

‘ Some bells bear no inscription but their 
name, as, to quote Bedfordshire instances 
the third at Carlton, inscribed— 


+ S.MARTHE 'y) 
ze, (the bell of) St. Martha,—a very un- 
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usual dedication, and probably connected 
with that cu/tus of St. Martha, “the hostess 
of Christ,” which became somewhat popular 
in the later Middle Ages. The cross and 
shield are here given (figs. 1 and 2). The 
initials on the shield are supposed to be 
those of Thomas Newcombe of Leicester, 
who died in 1520, and whose son Thomas 
cast the 
) curious bell 
with music on 
it atSt. Mary’s, 
Oxford, in- 
scribed— 

* BE YT 
1 KNOWNE TO 
fALL THAT 
DOTH ME 
M4aSEE THAT 
if INEWCOMBE 
OF  LEICES- 
TER MADE 





MEE. 1612. 

FIG. 5. ’ 
Medieval 
bells often bear Latin verses referring to their 


name, as, 
SUM ROSA PULSATA MUNDI MARIA VOCATA, 


Often, too, short familiar Latin sentences from 

. the Church services, 
as, 

XPE AVDI NOS. 

There are, however, 
very few medieval 
bells left in Bedford- 
shire, only 53 cut of 
565, or about 9 per 
cent. Hockliffe 
boasts of the only 
complete ring of an- 
cient bells in the 
county, three in 
number, with these 
inscriptions, 





FIG, 6. 


1. Vor Aguetini Sonet In Avre Dei. 
2. Sancte Thoma Dra JPro Mobis. 
Sancta Wargreta Dra Pro Mobis. 


They all bear characteristic stamps, well 
known to campanists, and found all over 
the country from Exeter to Durham. The 
shield is sometimes ensigned with a crown, 


and accompanied by the beautiful cross here 
engraved. 

The arms must be subsequent to 1413, 
when Henry V. substituted the shee fleurs 
de lys for semée of the same, and it has been 
found as late as 1604, the stamp having 
passed, like many other stamps of founders’ 
marks and letters, from one generation to 
another in 
the same fi 
business. |Z 
There is 
reason to be- }, 
lieve that 
they were 
used in 1466 
by Henry 
Jorden of 
Billiter Street 
(Bell-yetter or [4 
Bell - founder 
Street), in 
London, who 
cast bells for King’s College, Cambridge, in 
that year. These were hung in a wooden 
tower belonging to an older chapel, the prede- 
cessor of the present magnificentone. They 
were said to have been sent by Pope Ca- 
lixtus III. to Henry VI., but this is not very 
likely, as the popes commonly thought it 
better to receive 
than to give, and ZS 
there are old draw- 
ings of the bells 
which seem tog 
show these same 
English stamps. 

Sometimes 
finely orna:nented 
capitals occur, as i 
in the inscriptions 
from which the jj 
following exam- 
ples are taken. ™ 
The finest known 
examples of ornamental capitals occur at 
South Somercotes, and at Somerby in Lin- 
colnshire, and are figured in Mr. North’s 
Lincolnshire volume. 

Mr. North has taken great pains to ascer- 
tain ‘Peculiar Uses of the Bedfordshire 
Bells,” and has devoted more than thirty 
pages to the subject. Among these we note 
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the “ Bride’s Peal,” rung in some parishes on 
the morning after a wedding, and called 
“ Ringing them up.” Also the ‘‘Oven Peal,” 
which was formerly rung to give warning that 
the public oven of the lord of the manor was 
heated and ready for use. There are faint 


. reminis- 
, LS 
| AIP, 


cences of 





it at Shil- 
lington, 
but the 
custom 
¥p has long 
i been dis- 
continu- 
ed. The 
M ot’e 
Bell or- 
‘fi dered by 
Edward 
the Con- 
we fessor 
ee still exists 
es underthe 
name of the Vestry Bell, rung in many 
places as a summons to a parish meeting. 
Pages 117 to 211 are occupied by the 
inscriptions, dimensions, notices of donors, 
extracts from returns of Edward VI.’s Com- 
missioners, 
local rimes, 
traditions, etc., 
the parishes 
being arranged 
alphabetically 
from Ampthill 
to Yielden. 
Among the 
inscriptions we 
find alphabet 
bells at two 
church'es in 
Bedford (St. 
Peter’s and St. 
Mary’s), at 
Blunhan, 
Dean, Marston 
Moretaine (three), Puddington, Wilden, and 
Yielden. All appear to be of the same 
type, some dated 1609 and 1610, from Hugh 
Watts’s foundry, and bearing the letters 
figured above (figs. 5—8), and the shield 
(fig. 10), 
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FIG, I0, 


A favourite post-reformation legend is— 
CVM CVM AND PRA, 
the spelling not being the same in any two 
examples. At Harlington it is— 
COOM COOM AND PRAIE. 
These have the following cross and shield 
(figs. 9 and 10). 

We need not prolong this notice any 
further than to say we are sure all the readers 
of “THE ANTIQUARY” will unite with us in 
wishing Mr. North health and strength to 
enable him to continue his labours on the 
church bells of our Midland counties. 


gg 
Che Earlier Life of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Esser. 
(1490-1530-) 


By REV. JOHN BROWNBILL. 
Part IJ.—FRoM THE FALL TO THE DEATH 
oF WOLSEY. 

witeil | the beginning of 1529, everything 
~¥™| seemed to be prospering with Crom- 
well. He had a high position with 
Wolsey ; he had profitable employ- 
ments, and was rapidly advancing in wealth 
and importance. But the dispute about 
the royal marriage, which brought ruin 
on Wolsey, brought Cromwell also into great 
danger for the time, although in the end it led 
to his advance; for the means and mode of 
gaining his property had raised for him a mul- 
titude of enemies in London and wherever he 
was known. “One Penn,” we learn, planned an 
attack on him, most likely for some supposed 
injustice. Pole assures us that on Wolsey’s 
fall the Londoners confidently expected that 
Cromwell would be at once thrown into 
prison and executed, and that they would 
have rejoiced to see it. Stephen Vaughan, 
writing from Antwerp in October, as soon 
as the news of Wolsey’s fall reached him, 
asks him what position he finds himself in, 
and asserts his own conviction that Crom- 
well was hated more for Wolsey’s sake than 
for anything he had done himself. His friend, 
Sir Thomas Rush, writing from Ipswich in 
December, says: ‘*‘ You would be astonished 
at the lies told of you and me in these parts” 
—parts where he was very well known on ac- 
count of the Cardinal’s College in that town. 
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Cromwell himself was quite conscious of 
this public feeling against him, and so he 
watched the decline of Wolsey with the 
greatest anxiety and alarm. It is doing him 
no injustice to suppose that he had asked 
his friend Thomas Alward (or Alvard), the 
Cardinal’s chamberlain, to notice and send 
him word about the manner in which Wolsey 
was received at Court. Sir H. Ellis(I., i., 307) 
has printed Alward’s letter describing the 
respect with which Wolsey had been received 
by the king and the nobles. Cromwell had 
more reasons for alarm than Wolsey’s other 
servants ; they might perhaps secure places 
in the king’s service, and indeed most of 
them did so, but how was he, whose name 
the king could not bear to hear, to secure 
the royal favour? He seems to have put 
off any attempt until it seemed certain that 
he must “either make or mar” (the which 
was always his common term, as Cavendish 
says), that is, until a day or two before the 
new Parliament was to meet, in which, no 
doubt, Wolsey would be impeached and 
finally ruined, and himself with him. 

Thus we are able to understand the well- 
known scene which took place at Esher, 
whither Wolsey had been obliged to retire, 
on Monday morning, the 1st of November. 
Cavendish relates in what manner he found 
Cromwell employed in the early morning in 
the Great Chamber of the palace ; he was 
in tears, and actually using a prayer-book! 
To whom Cavendish : ‘‘ Why, Mr. Cromwell, 
what meaneth this dole? Is my lord in 
danger that ye do lament him? Or is it for 
any other loss that ye have sustained by 
misfortune?” It was not for ‘my lord” ; 
“Nay,” quoth he, “it is for my unhappy 
adventure. For I am like to lose all that I 
have laboured for all the days of my life, for 
doing my master true and diligent service.” 
“Why, sir,” said Cavendish, with perhaps 
some little irony, “I trust that ye be too 
wise to do anything by my lord’s command- 
ment otherwise than ye might do, whereof 
you ought to be in doubt or danger for the 
loss of your goods.” “Well, weil,” quoth 
he, “I cannot tell; but this I see before 
mine eyes, that everything is taken, and this 
I know well, that I am disdained withal for 
my master’s sake, and yet I am sure there 
is no cause why they should do so. An evil 


name once gotten will not lightly be put 
away. I never had promotion by my lord 
to the increase of my living. But this much 
I will say to you, that I will this afternoon, 
when my lord hath dined, ride to London 
and to the Court, where I will either make 
or mar or ever I come again. I will put 
myself zz prise, to see what they will be 
able to lay to my charge.” Cavendish 
then describes the scene after dinner, when 
Cromwell, in these moments of bitterness 
revealing his dislike of the clergy, repre- 
sented to Wolsey how much his /ay servants 
had lost while the clerical ones were well 
provided for, and suggested that the latter 
should subscribe money to help the former. 
This not very feeling address made Wolsey 
summon all his household; he made a 
touching speech to them, explaining that 
while he had had many benefices to give to 
his clerical servants, he had not been able 
to do much for his lay ones because of the 
great opposition that would have been 
aroused had he attempted to fill up places 
in the royal household from his own fol- 
lowers. The subscription was then made, 
Cromwell heading it with five pounds. 
Then, after a brief secret interview with 
the fallen minister, he rode away to London 
with his clerk, Ralph Sadler, in his com- 
pany. 

On the road, which led past his native 
village, he no doubt laid his plans. The 
Parliament was to meet on Wednesday ; he 
would try to secure a seat in it, and by 
making himself as useful to the king as 
before to Wolsey, would avert the impending 
ruin. This plan, sufficiently bold, succeeded 
perfectly. He did not go to the Court 
himself (much less put himself z# prise), but 
sent Sadler on to Greenwich, where the king 
then was, with instructions to seek out Sir 
John Gage, the king’s chamberlain, one of 
Cromwell’s debtors, and get him to induce 
the king, through the Duke of Norfolk, to 
allow him to be a member of the new 
Parliament. He sent by Sadler a jewel 
as a present for the duke, who, was, it 
must be remembered, Wolsey’s successor 
at the head of affairs, and one of his 
chief enemies. Then he himself crossed 
London Bridge, while Sadler rode on; he 
sent also a messenger with further instruc- 
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tions, which reached Sadler while waiting at 
Greenwich. 

The following letter shows the plan and 
its success. The name of the person ad- 
dressed is, indeed, wanting; but the writer 
and all the circumstances show that it was 
written to Cromwell. [Cadendar, vol. iv., 
Appendix, No. 238.] 

A little before the receipt of your letter I spoke 
with Mr. Gage at the Court, and, as you commanded, 
moved him to speak to the Duke of Norfolk for the 
burgess’s room of the Parliament on your behalf, 
which he did. The duke said he had spoken with 
the king, who was well contented that you should be 
a burgess tf you would follow the duke's instructions. 
The duke wishes to speak with you to-morrow, and 
has sent you as a token by Mr. Gage your ring with 
a turquoise, which I now send by the bearer.* Will 
speak with Mr. Rush to-night, and know whether you 
shall be burgess for Oxford or not. If you are not 
elected there, I will desire Mr. Paulet to name you as 
a burgess for one of my lord's [Wolsey’s] towns of his 
bishopric of Winchester. It will be well for you to 
speak with the Duke of Norfolk as soon as possible 
to-morrow 40 kiow the king's pleasure how you shall 
order yourself in the Parliament House. Your friends 
would have you to tarry with my lord there [at Esher] 
as little as might be, for many considerations, as Mr. 
Gage will show you. To-morrow night the king will 
be at York Place . .. London: All Saints’ Day, 


4 p.m. 

The method of being “ chosen as burgess ” 
for a borough, indicated in this letter, makes 
us read without surprise the statement of 
Cavendish, that in London Cromwell 
“chanced to meet Sir Thomas Rush, Knt., 
a special friend of his, whose son was ap- 
pointed to be a burgess, of whom he obtained 
his room, and so put his feet into the Par- 
liament House.” The foregoing letter shows 
us that Cavendish was mistaken, though the 
help of Sir T. Rush was asked. Cromwell 
did not sit for Oxford, but for Taunton, the 
manor of which had been the property of the 
see of Winchester since the days of the 
West-Saxon kings. Sir T. Rush himself 
was a burgess for Ipswich, but he does not 
seem to have had either son or son-in-law in 
this Parliament. The members for Oxford 
were John Latton, a Berkshire gentleman, 
and William Fleming, an Oxford townsman, 
neither of whom is known to have had any 
connection with Rush. 


* I think the two next sentences show the contents 
of the ‘‘ letter” spoken of at first; Sadler was then 
only twenty-two years old, and would not have acted 
thus on his own authority. 








The duke’s expressions about the king’s 
wishes were perhaps a “ diplomatic” way of 
speaking, though it is likely enough that 
Cromwell’s position had been discussed, for, 
in the ordinary course of things, Wolsey 
would have got him returned to Parliament. 
The words printed in italics in Sadler’s letter 
show very clearly on what terms Cromwell 
gained his end; and a hint of the duke’s 
wishes is found at the end. The Court 
party had heard that he had spent a good deal 
of time lately at Esher (perhaps it was safer 
for him, just then, than the city), and they 
desired him not to do so. It is therefore 
perfectly clear that his fears on his own 
account had made him renounce Wolsey 
altogether, and that he was quite prepared 
to act against him in the Parliament, if 
necessary. 

He found, however, that it was not neces- 
sary. Cavendish tells us that on that very 
night Sir John Russell brought a cheering 
message from the king to Wolsey, such as 
Chappuys says was sent a few days before. 
Henry seems to have been unwilling to pro- 
ceed against Wolsey, and the hostile party, 
in order to effect his total ruin, used all their 
efforts to prevent a personal interview, as if 
afraid of a reconciliation. So when Cromwell 
waited next morning (as we may surely sup- 
pose he did), he would find that nothing was 
to be done against the Cardinal, at least not 
just then; which shows, as it has often been 
argued, that Cromwell was doing nothing 
brave in speaking strongly against the bill for 
the impeachment of Wolsey. 

Cromwell still remained Wolsey’s steward 
in the management of the College estates ; 
but if this was all, his ambition would be 
woefully disappointed. A short time ago he 
had been a councillor of the real ruler of 
England, and now he was to be a mere 
estate-agent, tolerated, but scarcely trusted 
by the new ministers of the king. But 
when he had succeeded so far as to be 
allowed to sit in the Parliament, his hopes 
seem to have stirred him to further efforts, 
and he determined to get introduced to the 
king and propound his own statecraft, 
trusting that it would be found so acceptable 
that the king would call upon him to carry 
his plans into practice. 

Fox tells us (perhaps only on rumour) that 
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he ‘nial this important interview by means 
of Sir Christopher Hales, then Attorney- 
General, and Sir John Russell, one of Crom- 
well’s debtors, who spoke very highly of him 
to the king: however, the king’s prejudices 
were sufficiently removed to permit him to 
see and hear Cromwell. Chappuys says that 
Cromwell had had a quarrel with Sir John 
Wallop, and seeing no way to save himself, 
procured this interview by means of presents 
and entreaties. 

The interview took place, says Fox, in the 
king’s garden at Westminster; and Pole 
says that it was soon after the Court .designs 
about Wolsey were known to Cromwell. 
Both these give substantially the same ac- 
count of Cromwell’s speech, though Fox is 
more circumstantial ; the main drift of it is 
well expressed by Chappuys, who says that 
he promised to make Henry “the richest 
sovereign that ever reigned in England.” 
Henry had a quarrel with the Pope ; he had 
also, from his early training, a desire to 
meddle in ecclesiastical matters, and he was 
in want of money. Cromwell, using an old 
Lollard argument, told him that the kingdom 
at present was like a monster with two heads, 
but, let the king only get rid of the Pope, as 
the princes of Germany had already done, 
and then he might reign a king indeed ; the 
whole wealth of the Church would be at his 
disposal, and the bishops and clergy would 
have to obey him as “ Head of the Church.” 
To add force to his words, he produced a 
copy of the oath of fidelity to Rome which 
all bishops took at their consecration. Such 
was the counsel of this “ambassador of 
Satan,” as Pole calls him, and it pleased the 
king so well, that, though he did not act upon 
it at once, yet he admitted Cromwell to his 
favour ; and we find him henceforth freely 
admitted to the royal presence. In less than 
three months, Vaughan was able to write and 
congratulate him: ‘‘ You now sail in a sure 
haven.” Perhaps some confirmation of the 
report of Cromwell’s plan may be found in 
the fact that a draft of a bill for regulating 
ecclesiastical fees is found in his handwriting, 
which Professor Brewer assigns to this Par- 
liament. 

It is plain that Cromwell’s plan bore very 
hardly on Wolsey, who was not only a 
bishop, but a Roman Cardinal and Legate 


a latere, and was also a notable type of the 
wealthy ecclesiastic, being at that time Arch- 
bishop of York, and holding Winchester zz 
commendam, receiving shares of the revenues 
of Worcester and Salisbury, their bishops 
being non-resident foreigners, and holding 
the Abbacy of St. Albans. 

Thus Cromwell had been able ‘‘ to make” 
to an extent which must have been far be- 
yond his expectations, and probably at no 
greater cost than the remission of the debts 
of some of the courtiers. So we are not sur- 
prised to read in Cavendish that 


Within two or three days after his departure [from 
Esher] he came again with a pleasant countenance 
and said to me that he had once adventured to put in 
his feet where he would be better regarded or ever the 
parliament were finished. Then talked he with my 
lord, and after his talk he rode again to London, be- 
cause he would not be absent from the parliament. 

[Here] there was nothing alleged against my 
lord that he was not ready to ‘make answer thereto 
[having Wolsey’s instructions]; insomuch that at 
length his honest estimation and earnest behaviour i in 
his master’s cause grew so in every man’s opinion 
that he was reputed the most faithful servant to his 
master of all other; wherein he was of all men 
greatly commended.” 


“So easily may men be deceived,” seems 
Cavendish’s secret comment; and we, who 
know the real story of his “ fidelity,” will 
agree with the comment. 

The relations which existed between him 
and Wolsey for nearly another year have 
often been discussed, and it is only necessary 
here to point out the chief features of them, 
so that the outline of Cromwell’s life may be 
complete until the time when he actually 
entered the king’s service, after Wolsey’s 
death. 

In the first place, he and Gardiner seem 
to have been the only two persons to whom 
Wolsey could appeal for help. His letters 
to Cromwell are most affecting, but seem to 
show that he was rather afraid of him, and 
desired to propitiate him by casting himself 
on his mercy. When it is remembered what 
an amount of important business he had in- 
trusted to Cromwell in connection with his 
colleges, it will be seen that he had greatly 
to depend on Cromwell’s help for passing 
successfully through the searching trial his 
enemies were sure to make as to his use of 
power. Cromwell, however, now that he 
had made his own position sure, did his best 
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for Wolsey. He gave “pensions” liberally 
to the courtiers from the Church revenues at 
his disposal. He kept Wolsey informed of 
all that was said about him at Court; al- 
though the Cardinal’s enemies seem to have 
used him to torment Wolsey and drive him 
away from the neighbourhood of the Court ; 
for instance, the Duke of Norfolk might 
remark to Cromwell, “ Your lord would be 
well employed in his bishopric ” ; on hearing 
which, Wolsey would talk about Winchester, 
and then the duke might say, with the same 
intention as before, “Your lord should 
attend to his rich see at York,” to which 
Wolsey had never yet been. These hints * 
were given in consequence of a request which 
Cromwell had had the boldness to make to 
the king himself, that Wolsey might be 
allowed to move from Esher towards London ; 
a request which the king granted, to the 
great alarm of the opposite party. 

As time went on, Cromwell seems to have 
cooled somewhat, either because he was 
tired of Wolsey’s complaints, and saw no 
prospect of his return to power, or because 
the mere fact that he himself was in Wolsey’s 
service prevented him from being employed 
by the king. In his letters to Wolsey he 
reminds him that he has now time to serve 
God well; and in the last (extant) letter, 
dated August 25th, 1530, he excuses himself 
from going north to see Wolsey on the plea 
of numerous engagements in London. On 
the other hand, he was never animated by 
that hatred for Wolsey which filled the Court 
party, and he does not seem to have allied 
himself to it, though he had made peace with 
it; no doubt he had resolved to make his 
own way to the head of affairs. There is 
also a significant token of his esteem for his 
old patron, given at a time when it could do 
himself no service, which I do not remember 
to have seen noticed. It is this; in his coat- 
of-arms we find on a bar azure a rose gules 
between two Cornish choughs frofer, a charge 
which appears in the chief of Wolsey’s 
shield, and is evidently derived thence. 

Cromwell’s name does not appear in con- 
nection with the arrest of Wolsey for high 
treason. Wolsey’s death set him free to push 

* The letter of Sir John Gage (13 April, 1530), 
remarking on the pomp of Wolsey’s progress north- 
wards, seems to be another instance of such hints. 


forward in the king’s favour, and his rapid 
rise in State employments, which began in 
the following year (1531), is matter of history. 

A point which must not be passed over in 
TuE ANTIQUARY is his taste for the curious. 
Stephen Vaughan, in his visits to Flanders, 
had many opportunities of buying curious 
things. At one time he writes to Cromwell 
that he has not been able to get a copy of 
the Chronica Chronicorum, cum figuris ; at 
another, he says he has bought for him a 
curiously carved table, with Scripture texts ; 
at another, he recommends the De Vanitate 
Scientiarum, \ately published by Cornelius 


Agrippa. 
Part II].—CROMWELL’s FAMILY AND 
RELATIONS. 


All that now remains to finish this part of 
Cromwell’s life is to give some account of 
his private life, and of his family and rela- 
tions, so far as anything is known. 

His two sisters have been mentioned ; 
they are named in his will (1529) as still 
living, but no more is known of Katherine, 
presumably the younger. The elder, Eliza- 
beth, was married to William Wellifed, whose 
name occurs in the Wimbledon Court Rolls ; 
they had two sons, Christopher and William, 
and a daughter Alice. Cromwell seems to 
have thought that his connection with 
Wolsey would enable him to advance these 
boys if they were ordained. So he sent 
Christopher to Cambridge in 1527 or 1528, 
placing him under the care of Mr. John 
Cheking, of Pembroke Hall, who, in reply 
to some (later) complaints of Cromwell’s, 
tells him that he had had amongst his pupils 
six Masters of Arts and Fellows. Christopher 
was (afterwards) placed in St. Nicholas’ 
Hostel, a small house about half-way between 
Christ’s and the present Emmanuel College, 
the site of which was then occupied by the 
Black Friars’ House. This was about 1530. 
Cromwell was soon in a position of influence, 
and his nephew was made Rector of Belton, 
near Grantham, and afterwards (1533), 
through his influence with the Abbot of 
Reading, was made Rector of Aston, in 
Hertfordshire. At the same time he was 
made prebendary in the three Cathedrals 
of York, Lichfield, and St. Asaph. He did 
not enjoy his preferments long, dying about 
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March 1538. From one of his letters we 
learn that his father and then his mother 
died suddenly in the summer of 1533. 
William Wellifed followed his brother to 
Cambridge, was ordained, and became a 
prebendary of London (1534) and York 
(1537)> both which preferments he “re- 
signed,” for some reason unknown, about 
the beginning of 1541. Nothing is known 
respecting Alice Wellifed, except that a con- 
tract of marriage was proposed between her 
and the son of a -courtier, Sir Thomas 
Rotherham. 

Cromwell married Elizabeth, the daughter 
of .. . and Mercy [Prior]. She bore him 
a son, Gregory, and two daughters, Anne 
and Grace, who died young. She died 
about the end of 1528, as we find from 
Cromwell’s will, and from the ‘ commenda- 
tions” at the end of Vaughan’s letters. A 
gentleman, Henry Wykes, of Chertsey, a 
man of decaying fortune, writing to Crom- 
well in 1523, desired to be recommended to 
“my sister and your good bedfellow ”—a 
phrase which seems to mean that he had 
married a sister of Cromwell’s or else a 
sister-in-law. 

At first we find Cromwell living “by 
Fanchurch,” but in 1522 or 1523 he re- 
moved to one of some “old and small tene- 
ments,” as Stow calls them, at the junction 
of Throgmorton Street and Broad Street, 
“against the Austin Friars’ Gate,” in the 
parish of St. Peter-the-Poor. This seems to 
have been Mrs. Prior’s house, for we find 
a “Mr. Prior’s chamber” described in the 
inventory made in 1526.* No other mention 
is made of this Mr. Prior, so that we may 
suppose that Mrs. Prior, being left a widow, 
brought her daughter and son-in-law to live 
with her. Certainly she was one of the 
family, for we find constant mention of 
Cromwell’s “ mother” down to 1533 at least. 
When he acquired wealth and station, he 
pulled down the old house and those next 
to it and built “a very large and spacious ” 
one, which he kept till his fall. It was then 
bought by the Drapers Company and made 
.their Hall. 

When Christopher Wellifed went to Cam 
bridge, Cromwell took the opportunity of 

* Chappuys says that he lived in his father-in-law’s 
house. 
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sending his son “little Gregory” also, 
though then only about ten years old, to be 
made “ great in Latin;” but he does not 
seem to have been very bright. He was 
summoned to Parliament as “‘ Lord Crom- 
well” in his father’s lifetime, and after his 
father’s death was made Baron Cromwell 
of Oakham. His seat was at Launde, in 
Leicestershire, where he had the lands of a 
suppressed priory. He and his wife lie 
buried in the priory church. His sons do 
not seem to have been able to keep this 
estate, but acquired property in Ireland ; 
and his great-grandson, Thomas, was made 
Earl of Ardglass in that kingdom by 
Charles I., soon after which, “ finding he 
had been deceived,” he went over to the 
Parliament. This peerage became extinct 
in 1709 by the death of Lady Cromwell, 
the grand-daughter of this Thomas. 

Besides these legitimate children, Crom- 
well was the father of a daughter Joan, 
married to William Hough, of Leighton, in 
Cheshire. [Visitation of Chesh., Harl. Soc.] 

His wife had a sister Joan, married to 
John Williams or Williamson, who became 
later on, when Cromwell’s employments in- 
creased, his business manager and confiden- 
tial clerk, and was employed in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries. They had a daughter 
Joan, of whom nothing further is known. 

This name Williams, or Williamson, leads 
to a more interesting person, Richard 
Williams, a/as Cromwell, an ancestor of 
both Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden. 
The ordinary accounts say that he was the 
son of Morgan Williams and a sister of 
Cromwell’s. This last statement is certainly 
wrong, because in Cromwell’s will Richard is 
called indifferently ‘‘ cousin ” and “ nephew.” 
Perhaps ‘‘ cousin” was used as the most 
indefinite term, and then “nephew” sub- 
stituted on account of a difference of age, 
which made it more suitable.* It appears 
that Morgan Williams, “ your kinsman, Mr. 
Morgan,” was in the service of the Marquis 
of Dorset, and so was Richard. This will 
account for Cromwell himself being one of 
his “servants.” If Morgan Williams was 


* Chappuys evidently alludes to Richard Cromwell 


when he says: “‘His uncle, the father of 2 cousin 
whom he has since enriched, was cook to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
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the person named in the Wimbledon Court 
Rolls as guilty of cutting too much fuel on 
the heath, he may have been the brother of 
John Williams, the husband of Mrs. Crom- 
well’s sister—a relationship sufficiently distant 
to make Cromwell doubt whether to call his 
son “nephew” or “ cousin.” 

Another “nephew,” Walter Williams, is 
named in the will, and is called “ cousin” 
by Christopher Wellifed. He may have been 
Richard’s brother or a son of John Williams. 

The ordinary accounts go on to state that 
Richard adopted the surname of Cromwell 
at the request of Henry VIII. However 
this may be, it seems evident, from the State 
Papers, that he was introduced at Court by 
Cromwell, and through him employed in 
public business. He was very soon known 
(1531) as Richard Cromwell, though it was 
considered as an aéias even in the next 
generation. There seems to be nothing but 
the similarity of names which makes these 
Williamses to be thought of the same family 
as the John Williams, who was afterwards 
Lord Williams of Thame. 

Only one other of Cromwell’s many “ poor 
relations” is mentioned in the period (to 
1530) with which we are more especially 
concerned. This is Dr. Henry Carbot, a 
priest whom Cromwell pressed upon Wolsey 
after his fall, in order, as it seems, to secure 
something for his own family while the 
Cardinal had still something to give. Either 
through Wolsey, or through Cromwell’s own 
acquaintance with the Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
York, Carbot was made Vicar of Heversham, 
near Kendal, by that House. Nothing 
further is known of him. 

Amongst Cromwell’s servants in this period, 
we find the names of Sadler, Vaughan, Busse, 
Brabazon, Whalley, and Smith ; but, though 
Vaughan was employed in the king’s service, 
only Sadler seems to have attained any 
eminence in the State. He was knighted in 
1540, served on King Edward’s Council, and 
was largely employed by Queen Elizabeth. 


Se 
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Early and Imperial Rome ; or, Promenade Lectures on 
the Archaeology of Rome. By HopDER M. WEstT- 
ROPP. 


(London: Elliot Stock, 1884.) 8vo, pp. 


| NOTHER book on Rome! and yet the 
charm of the subject is such that the 
familiar words— 
‘* Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety,” 

which Enobarbus applied to the ‘‘serpent of old 
Nile,” may be used, with even greater truth, in 
speaking of the ‘‘Eternal City.” Indeed, of late 
years, the fascination of the study of Rome and its 
remains has been greatly heightened by the excava- 
tions which have ) som made, thanks to the well- 
directed efforts of the Italian government (efforts so 
ably carried out by Signor de Rossi), and also in no 
small measure to the energy and zeal of the late 
Mr. J. H. Parker. English folk must be gratified to 
feel that the services of our lamented countryman, 
who did so much to reveal the history of buried Rome, 
were publicly recognized by the Italian authorities. 
The work before us is a vesumé of lectures given to 
the ‘‘ British and American Archeological Society ” at 
Rome in 1882, at Mr. Parker’s suggestion, and made 
practicable, as we are told, by the timely grant of 
£100 to the society by Mr. Gladstone. As its title 
imports, the book takes us from the begets of 
Rome and the ‘‘ Mythic” period, those far-off days 
of Evandrus, ‘‘ Rome conditor arcis” (as Virgil calls 
him), down to the fall of the Empire. It shows us 
the highly-important results of the excavations on the 
Palatine, that ‘‘cradle of Rome”; it gives us the 
history of the Forum;(which, as the author justly 
observes, is the history of the Roman people); de- 
picting it in Regal, Republican, and Imperial times, 
down to the seventh century. The latest suggestions 
as to the arrangements in the Arena of the Colosseum 
are described ; we get glimpses of Horace lounging 
along the Via Sacra, whilst the Capitol, the Pantheon, 
and the stupendous Baths of Caracalla are each 
treated at length. Fac-similes are given of some of 
the touching inscriptions of ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea,” that 
wonderful city of the dead, in which Padre Marchi 
estimates there are six million interments ; and the 
volume concludes with some useful descriptions of 
ancient marbles, concerning which the writer says, 
**Nothing can give us a greater idea of the luxury 
and magnificence of the ancient Romans than the 
variety of marbles brought from different parts of the 
world, and used to ornament and enrich their private 
houses and temples,” leading, as we know, to an 
extravagance which Pliny has rebuked in his thirty- 
sixth chapter. The work contains an index and a few 
woodcuts, but we note an absence of any maps ; surely 
some showing the more recent discoveries would have 
enhanced its utility. Mr. Westropp styles them 
‘* promenade lectures,” and as they were thus given 
in situ, he has probably forgotten that it is not 
everybody’s fortune to go to Rome. To our mind, 
the most interesting portion is that dealing with 
**Roma Quadrata,” and the excavations made therein. 
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These have, in no slight degree, lifted the veil of 
the dim past, and shown that these remains agree with 
the fragmentary traditions handed down to us by 
Roman historians. On the whole, the book must 
be considered a handy contribution to the eventful 
history of the ‘‘ City on the Seven Hills.” 





The Image of Irelande with Discouerie of Woodkerne. 
By JOHN DERRICKE, 1581, with the Notes of SIR 
WALTER Scott. Edited with Introduction by 
JoHN SMALL, M.A. (Edinburgh, 1883: Adam 
and Charles Black.) 4to, pp. xxiv, 118, and plates. 


This work was worth reprinting, and worth re- 
editing ; and Mr. Small has performed his task ably. 
No small amount of the success in matters of this 
kind’ belongs to printer and publisher, and in the 
instance before us there is nothing wanting. Hand- 
some binding, stout paper, good printing in facsimile 
of the 1581 edition, and a very careful and successful 
reproduction of the curious and unique illustrations, 
all tend to make a volume which book lovers will 
gladly welcome. 

The Jmage of Irelande was written by Derricke 
in 1578, and printed in 1581. Of the twelve wood- 
cuts no complete copy is known to exist except that 
preserved in the Drummond collection in the library 
of the University of Edinburgh, and from this the 
photolithographs in the present volume have been 
taken. Those who know how much early history— 
we use the word early in its anthropological sense— 
is to be derived from Ireland will appreciate this book. 
Spenser has left us a picture of rude manners and 
customs, taking us back to clan and tribal life; but 
nothing Spenser has done is equal in vivid interest to 
this work of Derricke’s.. It is a poem, dedicated to 
the gallant and accomplished Sir Philip Sidney. The 
first part, according to Sir Walter Scott, and we 
endorse the view, is scarcely of any importance ; but 
the second part, giving an account of the Woodkerne, 
or native Irish in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is 
extremely curious and valuable. We ought to read 
it by the light of Mr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
first the rude woodcuts accompanying the poem, 
telling us of the costumes of the native Irish, their 
methods of warfare, their cooking in the raw hides 
instead of saucepans, the wild scenery of their homes ; 
and then the other side of the picture, the march of 
the English through the Irish country. This latter is 
represented in a particularly fine drawing of some 
very considerable artistic merit, giving spirit and life 
to the motion of the soldiers. 





A Dissertation on the proper names of Panjabis, with 
special reference to the proper names of villagers in 
the Eastern Panjab. By CAPTAIN R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Bombay, London, and Calcutta, 1883: Triibner.) 
8vo, pp. viii, 228. 

Noone hasa better right to speak upon Panjabi matters 
than Captain Temple—he has studied and collected 
so much that it is greatly to be hoped he will follow 
Mr. Rye’s plan in England, and give us contributions 
of material if he cannot always give us finished studies. 
In the book before us there is a great deal to interest 
the student of culture. Mr. Ferguson has popularized 


the subject in England of Englishnames. But it goes 
almost without the saying that to have a companion 
volume from our cousin-land of India is a vast gai 
indeed to the student of comparative historical soelien. 
Captain Temple deals with his subject very ably, and 
his sections on Panjabi methods of individualization 
by nomenclature, methods of reaching multiplicity of 
names, names arising from special customs, proverbs 
turning on names and their application, origin of 
Indian Aryan nomenclature, titles and distinctions, 
clan names, family titular distinctions, tribal names, 
Muhammadan genethliacal names, will appeal to a 
much wider class of readers than those interested with 
the smaller subject of names ; and, if we mistake not, 
they will help to explain a great deal that is now in- 
explicable in the early history of modern civilized 
races. There is time yet for philologists to do much 
with place and personal nomenclature, and we should 
like to see the important work carried on systematically. 
Captain Temple has commenced the good work at 
all events, and we cordially acknowledge the in- 
debtedness which, it appears to us, students of early 
culture owe for this work. 





The Early History of Land-holding among the Ger- 
mans. By DENMAN W. Ross. (London, 1883: 
Triibner.) 8vo, pp. viii, 274. - 


Dr. Ross has done good service by the production 
of this book, especially at the present time. The 
political world is just now considering the land ques- 
tion in a way that demands all the light that can 
possibly be shed upon its history; and students are 
considering it as an integral part of the wide and 
important subject of comparative politics. With the 
first we of course have nothing to do in these pages ; 
in connection with the second we cannot but welcome 
every contribution of value which would attempt to 
unravel some of the difficulties which such a subject 
presents. We have just been studying Sir Henry 
Maine’s new contribution, and Mr. Frederic See- 
bohm’s book is scarcely well into the hands of students, 
Therefore Dr. Ross appears upon the scene at a very 
opportune time. We say this all the more readily 
because we do not agree with his conclusions. He 
contends that land was originally held in severalty, 
and that common holding grew up in comparatively 
recent times, and owing, for the most part, to the 
non-division of heritances amongst co-heirs. And 
the basis of his proof is the chronological evidence to 
be derived from the capitularies and law-codes of the 
continental nationalities which succeeded the Roman 
Empire. There is sufficient proof in Dr. Ross’s 
accumulation of evidence to make it clear to us that 
some modification must be made by those who hold 
absolutely to the theory of an original communistic 
system of land-holding in Europe, But we cannot fe 
further than this. Dr. Ross so completely ignores the 
comparative method of study, and all the important 
results of the comparative method ; and, moreover, he 
bases so much argument upon the abstract termino- 
logy of the subject, that we cannot but think he has 
missed the opportunity of making a very conclusive 
study. Just as we suggest that the results of the 
comparative method, as adopted by Sir Henry Maine 
and others, need perhaps to be checked by the results 
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of the chronological method pursued by Mr. Seebohm, 
and now by Dr. Ross, so we say that Dr. Ross’s 
conclusions need very careful checking against the 
important results of the comparative method. For one 
thing we must confess ourselves to be specially grate- 
ful to Dr. Ross. He has given in his notes and 
references a vast amount of information that cannot 
fail to be a welcome addition to the materials gradu- 
ally accumulating upon this subject ; although we are 
surprised at some of the omissions from his bibliogra- 
phical list of books and papers consulted. We cannot 
help concluding with the opinion that Dr. Ross’s 
book will fitly find a place alongside of those that 
have gone before it, and our readers may be recom- 
mended io study it with care. 





Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists Club, 

Vol. x., Part i.; 8vo, pp. 223. 

This is one of our most active local societies, and 
the amount of really good work that is done is well 
illustrated by the contents of this volume. The Presi- 
dént’s (Rev. James Farquharson) address, giving an 
account of the year’s proceedings, contains very much 
that is useful and valuable to the antiquary quite 
independent of its local importance. Then there are 
substantive papers: Notes on some Historical and 
Literary matter bearing on the works called The 
Catrail, by Miss Russell; The Yarrow Inscription, 
by Miss Russell ; Some account of an ancient Um, 
and of Gold and Silver Ornaments found under a 
cavern in the parish of Gordon, about the year 1838, 
by the late Mr. — Hay, by the Rev. William 
Stobbs ; On the Restoration of Jedburgh Abbey, by 
James Watson; On the Seals and Arms of the Royal 
Burgh of Jedburgh, by A. C. Mounsey; List of Hill 
Forts, Intrenched Camps in Roxburghshire on the 
Scotch side of the Cheviots, by Professor Geikie ; 
Notes of an Ancient Celtic Ecclesiastical Bill, now 
preserved in the Museum, Kelso, by Dr. John Alex- 
ander Smith; On a Bronze Spear-head found on 
Bowsden Moor, Northumberland ; Local Documents, 
by Charles Watson. 


We have also received Library Aids (American 
Library Association), a most instructive and useful 
little book to librarians, and those who are fortunate 
enough to possess large libraries ; Zzfe of St. Mildred, 
by a lay-tertiary of St. Francis (London: R. Wash- 
bourne), which is very carefully compiled, and gives 
the result of much research ; Book of English Fairy 
Tales from the North Country, by Alfred C. Fryer 
(London: Sonnenschein), which is pretty enough, 
but of no value beyond the nursery; and .Stops, or 
How to Punctuate, by Paul Allardyce (London: 
Fisher Unwin), a capital handbook on a subject that 
is much neglected, and giving a most useful account 
of ** how to correct a printer’s proof.”’ 
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London and Middlesex Archeological Society, 
—Jan. 14th.—Mr. J. Waller in the chair.—Professor 
Hales read a paper on the Barrow on Hampstead 
Heath and Parliament Hill. The Barrow is a mound 
situated west of the Highgate Ponds; it is about 
135 yards in circumference, and it is surrounded by 
the remains of a fosse. According to the authorit: 
of Czesar, the Trinobantes, in the second invasion, too 
the lead in the opposition to his landing and marching 
up the country. The other tribe, the Catuvellauni, 
seems to have come from Buckinghamshire and Bed- 
fordshire ; probably the earthwork called Grime’s 
Dyke, in Middlesex, was in its latest form a boundary 
line of the Catuvellauni. The Trinobantes were 
settled in Essex. The learned Professor then spoke 
of the origin of the words Islington, Dowgate, Bill- 
ingsgate, and Ludgate, and attributed them to Celtic 
origin. Parliament Hill contains remains of a fosse. 
The original use of the word was applied to a meeting 
for speaking ; the tradition that the faction of Guy 
Fawkes assembled on this ” to see the Houses of Par- 
liament blown up is absurd, as the plot was discovered 
the night before, and the plotters, instead of waiting at 
Parliament Hill, were then flying for their lives. The 
tradition that cannon were planted here is also in- 
correct,—the fortifications of London did not extend 
beyond Pentonville Hill. Traitors’ Hill has also been 
a term applied to this spot, also to another mound on 
the adjoining estate, belonging to the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. In the year 1661, a man labouring under the 
delusion that he was Jesus in His second coming,—he 
was by politics a Fifth Monarchy man,—attracted 
a horde of fanatics who marched out of London with 
him, and encamped in Ken Wood, keeping London 
in terror for three days. They entered London for 
the purpose of dethroning King Charles I., and were 
easily defeated by the soldiers.—In the discussion 
which followed Messrs. White, Gomme, C. Walford, 
and others took part.—Mr. Lachs then read a paper 
on the discoveries in Chancery Lane. The Knights 
Templar, according to various authorities, first estae 
blished the chief house of their order in England with- 
out Holborn Bars, on the south side of the street, 
where Southampton House formerly stood, adjoining 
which Southampton Buildings were afterwards erected. 
A few years ago, the ground east of Southampton 
Buildings was excavated, and at the back of the 
present London and County Bank the foundations of 
the circular church of the Knights Templar were 
visible. South-east of these remains was noticed a 
strong wall, which the masons had some difficulty in 
picking to pieces ; a specimen of which was produced. 
The order next purchased ground west of Whitefriars, 
and consecrated the Temple Church in a.D.1185. 
After this removal the ground was disturbed for 
the building of Southampton House, and the chalk 
and stone remaining about the ground was utilized 
for its foundations. The diggings developed abun- 
dant remains of walls of red brick of this edifice. 
Southampton House has the interest of being the 
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residence of the Right Hon. Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, and Baron of Lichfield, to 
whom Shakespeare dedicated his sonnet of ‘* Venus 
and Adonis.” This house was afterwards the 
residence of Robert Atkinson, grandfather, on the 
mother’s side, to Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Staf- 
ford, Secretary to Charles I., who was born here on 
Good Friday, April 13th, 1593, and was executed at 
the Tower of London, May 12th, 1641. These foun- 
dations appear to extend in an angle of 45°, one 
end in Southampton Buildings, the other towards 
Chancery Lane. They are in the form of two strong 
walls, the width of each about two feet six inches, and 
appear to have been a long room or corridor, thirty-five 
feet in width. The houses which have and are being 
pulled down, were erected on this site about A.D. 1675. 
The old foundations were utilized to build on, so there 
were three foundations one on top of another. The 
pottery found is of different dates, some medizva!,— 
such as tiles and candlesticks,—and other of the period 
of James I. and Queen Anne. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—Jan. 21st.—Sir E. Clive 
Bayley in the chair.—Mr. R. N. Cust laid before the 
meeting a short but complete statement of the present 
position of the question of the ‘ Origin of the Indian 
Alphabet.” 

Royal Society of Literature.—Jan. 23rd.—Mr. 
J. Haynes in the chair.—Mr. C. J. Stone read a paper 
on ‘‘The Aryan Birthplace,” in which he contended 
that the evidences of the existence of the Aryan or 
Indo-European race, not only in Hindustan and 
Europe, but in Ancient and Modern America, de- 
manded a larger and more central birthplace than 
the comparatively scanty valleys of the Oxus, to which 
science has generally assigned it. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Jan. 17th. 
—Major Heales in the chair.—A lecture was delivered 
by the Rev. W. F. Creeny on ‘Foreign Brasses,” 
illustrated with a large number of rubbings. 

Philological Society.—Annual Dictionary Even- 
ing, Jan. 18th.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray, President, in 
the chair.—Three copies of Part I. of the society’s 
new English Dictionary, edited by Dr. Murray, were 
laid on the table. 

New Shakspere.—Jan. 11th.-—Mr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall, Director, in the chair.—Mr, S, L. Lee read a 
paper upon ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Mr. Lee attri- 
buted the contemptuous neglect which the play had 
received at the hands of Hazlitt and the eighteenth 
century commentators to their indifference to the 
chronological method of Shaksperean study. Rightly 
judged to be a first essay in original dramatic work, 
as Coleridge was the first to regard it, the literary 
merit of ‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost ” must be rated very 
high, and it illustrated Shakspere’s youthful educa- 
tion and his earliest conception of the relation that 
comedy should bear to contemporary life so effec- 
tively as to make it invaluable to the student. 

Anthropological Institute.—Jan. 8th.— Professor 
Flower, President, in the chair.—Mr. H. H. John- 
ston read a paper ‘‘On the Races of the Congo and 
the Portuguese Colonies in Western Africa.” After 
detailing many of the various races, he proceeded to 
describe the Bushmen north of Cunéné, whom he 
characterized as about the lowest type of men. The 
Hottentots were much finer men than the Bushmen 














as regarded height and build, but they exceeded the 
latter in baboon-like licentiousness. The western 
slopes of the Shella Mountains were peopled by a 
tribe called the Andonito, a sturdy race of carriers, 
which extended as far north as Benguella. From the 
Mangula river to the Mobindir river were found the 
best typical African races. Referring to the natives 
of the Lower Congo, Mr. Johnston observed that 
they depended almost entirely upon vegetable diet, 
whilst they were remarkable for their initiation cere- 
monies, A Congo market was exceedingly interest- 
ing, and was held for about four or eight days. The 
natives would often go one hundred miles to attend 
one of these markets, the women generally being 
the keenest traders. 

Jan. 22nd. — Anniversary Meeting. — Professor 
Flower, President, in the chair.—The President de- 
livered an address ‘On the Aims and Prospects of 
the Study of Anthropology.” With regard to the 
prospects of anthropology, Professor Flower men- 
tioned with gratification the increased interest shown 
in the science at Oxford and Cambridge, and. by 
those who had charge of the osteological collections 
at the British Museum and elsewhere. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Jan, 17th.—Mr. A. 
W. Franks in the chair.—Canon Greenwell exhibited 
a bronze dagger, a stone axe-hammer, and other im- 
plements found in a barrow at Broadway, Worcester- 
shire.—Mr. G. Payne, of Sittingbourne, exhibited a 
skull and bones, with a slate-bracer and a bronze 
dagger, found near Sittingbourne.—The Rev. Robert 
Mylne, of Oxford, exhibited the photograph of a sheet 
of churchwardens’ accounts of St. Peter-in-the-East, 


Oxford, for the year 1444.—Mr. Ferguson, local 
secretary for Cumberland, sent a few particulars about 
the Roman camp at Lowborough Bridge, near Kirkby 


Mure, Westmoreland. 

Jan. 24th.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.-P., in the chair. 
—Mr. W. Niven exhibited, by permission of Mr. 
Burrell, four out of five large flint celts found at Ted- 
dington, about two feet from the surface, while erect- 
ing houses in Clarence Road. They measured on an 
average about eight inches in length, four in breadth, 
and two in thickness..-—Major C, Cooper communi- 
cated an interesting account of a Saxon interment on 
the summit of Sheepwalk Hill, in the parish of Tod- 
dington, and exhibited the various objects found, 
consisting of the iron umbo or boss of a shield, a leaf- 
shaped ribbed spearhead, a small knife, a variegated 
bead, and two bronze fju/e. Two skeletons were 
found, one face downwards and at right angles to the 
other,—Mr. F. A. Walter exhibited a view and plans 
of the excavations now in progress to discover the 
remains of the Abbey of Buckfastre, or Buckfast- 
leigh. 

_ 17th.—Mr. J. Heywood, V.-P., 
in the chair.—Dr. J. F. Palmer read a paper ‘‘On 
the Saxon Invasion: its Influence on our Race and 
History,” in which he tried to show that the mingled 
races found in this country by the Saxons were greatly 
advanced in civilization, and possessed both courage 
and activity; that Vortigern and Arthur were pro- 
bably real characters, but that one has been credited 
with all the vices and the other with all the virtues 
of the race to which they both belonged.—The Rev. 
R. Thornton read a paper ‘*On the Language and 
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Literature of the English before the Conquest, and 
the Effect on them of the Norman Invasion.” 

British Archeological Association. — Jan. 
16th.—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—A fine collec- 
tion of drawings of stained glass and paintings illus- 
trative of the life and martyrdom of St. Edmund was 
exhibited by Mr. H. Watling, who also showed a 
collection of views of Blythborough Church.—Mr. D. 
Palmer described the ancient banner of the Cinque 
Ports, now in the possession of the corporation of 
Romney. It is at least four hundred years old, of 
green silk, and blazoned with the arms of the ‘‘ five 
ports.” It is the identical banner often referred to 
in the History of Great Yarmouth as having been 
borne before the barons when they repaired to the 
old Tolhouse of that town to meet the bailiffs.—Mr. 
W. H. Cope described a curious sepulchral sculpture 
of Romano-Greek work which has recently been 
found in some excavations at Mount Ephraim Hotel, 
Tunbridge Wells. It bears a Greek inscription dedi- 
catory; it is of marble, and represents a male figure 
enclosed in a niche. One of the feet of the figure 
rests on a prostrate bull.—Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited 
ninety one-third brass coins of the Emperor Probus.— 
A paper “On the Excavation of the Ancient Tumulus 
at Taplow,” by Dr. Stevens, was then read. 

Numismatic.—Jan. 17th.—Dr. J. Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a 
Saxon or Dano-Saxon penny with a blundered legend, 
probably copied from a coin of the Canterbury mint 
of the time of Alfred the Great (on the reverse was 
the moneyer’s name, BRVNED MO) ; also two patterns 
for crowns of Charles I. signed by Nicholas Briot, 
reading, HAVD VLLI VETERVM VIRTVTE SECVNDVS. 
One piece had the king’s bust on the obverse, and the 
king on horseback on the reverse ; the other had the 
obverse the same as the reverse of the preceding, and 
the four shields of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
arranged crosswise on the reverse. This pattern 
crown was perhaps the first instance on coins of a 
reverse type which on the coinage of subsequent 
reigns became very common. It occurs, however, on 
a medalet of Charles I. as early as 1630.—Mr. J. G. 
Hall exhibited a sovereign of Elizabeth with the 
annulet mint-mark, which is supposed to stand for 
the numeral o, indicating the year 1600, the pieces of 
1601 and 1602 bearing in the same place the figures 
1 and 2 respectively.—Mr. W. W. Wroth read a 
paper on the coinage of Crete. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—Jan. 25th. 
—Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
The first paper was a notice of the Kilmichael- 
Glassary Bell Shrine, by Dr. Daniel Wilson. Among 
the valuable ecclesiastical relics which enrich the 
national collection of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, this beautiful bell-case, or shrine, claimed 
special attention, not only as a choice specimen of 
medizval art, but as an illustration of the peculiarly 
Celtic practice of enshrining bells which were relics of 
their saints. It was accidentally discovered in 1814 
in removing a heap of stones on the farm of Torrebh- 
laurn, in the parish of Kilmichael-Glassary, Argyle- 
shire. The discovery of this interesting relic within 


an important Celtic area naturally suggested its being 








assignable to a Celtic origin and Celtic workmanship, 
and Dr. Joseph Anderson had suggested the possibility 
of its being identified as the Bell of St. Moluag of 
Lismore, whose crosier is still preserved at Inverary 
Castle. The legend of the making of St. Moluag’s | 
Bell is told in the Aberdeen Breviary, but the bell-case, 
or shrine, in which this bell found at Kilmichael is 
enclosed, is plainly of much later date than the bell 
itself. It is ornamented with interlacements and 
other designs characteristic of Celtic art, but of a 
transitional character, probably about twelfth century ; 
but its curious admixture of square and lozenge 
patterns, with flowing arabesques and _ interlaced 
ribbon patterns, add to the difficulty of assigning a 
specific date or school of art to this beautiful relic. 
The representation of the crucifixion on the front of 
the shrine also presents peculiar features. After com- 
paring it with the crucifixion as represented on the 
Guthrie Bell shrine and on the Argyleshire crosses, 
Dr. Wilson proceeded to call attention to a curious 
feature in its ornamentation, which differs essentially 
from all others, and which is detached from all the 
others by its position above the Divine Hand placed over 
the head of the crucified figure. It bears a curious 
resemblance to an Arabic inscription, and on copies 
of it being sent to several Oriental scholars, it was 
variously deciphered as one or other of the Moham- 
medan formulz of devotion. Other attempts at 
explaining the enigma suggested that it must be a 
representation of the cloven tongues, or the Holy 
Spirit represented as a flame of fire; but for various 
reasons, which he discussed in detail, Dr. Wilson was 
led to reject all these suggestions, and to regard the 
mysterious device as simply a conventional method of 
representing the cloud from which the Divine Hand 
issues, as exemplified in many medizval examples. 
His object in bringing the matter before the Society 
was to recall attention to this beautiful old Scottish 
relic, with the view of determining more precisely its 
date, and the school of art to which it should be 
assigned. —The second paper was a notice by Sheriff 
Thoms of the bells of St. Giles’ and of the Chapel of 
Holyrood, illustrated by rubbings from their inscrip- 
tions. Sheriff Thoms referred to the transfer of the 
bells from the Royal Chapel at Holyrood to the 
chapel in the Cowgate, and concluded by expressing 
the hope that this notice might be the means of 
eliciting more definite information regarding them.— 
In the third paper the Rev. Hugh Macmillan gave 
an account of a considerable number .of cup-marked 
stones which he had observed in the neighbourhood 
of Aberfeldy. Few districts in Britain have more 
numerous examples of prehistoric sculpture. Up- 
wards of twenty well-marked specimens occur within 
a radius of four or five miles, At the upland hamlet 
of Urlar there is an eminence in a field with traces of 
a cairn on its summit, and in a ridge of rock which 
projects a few inches above the soil near its base 
there are thirty-two well-marked cups. On a stone 
called the Clach-mor, a short distance above the 
village, there are several cup-markings. Following 
General Wade’s road further up, another cup-marked 
stone is found at Tigh-an-Leacan. At Pitilie, the 
Rev. J. Maclean has preserved a stone, originally 
found at Gatehouse, which has on one side seventeen 
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cups, one of which has a well-defined ring round it ; 
and in a field near by there is another stone with nine 
cups. On Murthly farm there is a large mound with 
boulders laid along its sides in somewhat regular 
lines, and though many have been destroyed, there are 
no fewer than seven cup-marked blocks among those 
that remain. The most remarkable of these is a 
transported block of diorite, weighing about fourteen 
tons, on which there are ten cups, one of which has a 
ring round it; while other two, a large oval and a 
small circular cup, are connected by a duct. Another 
of these boulders has thirty-six cups at one end, and 
a third has thirty-two cups, of which one is surrounded 
by a ring and another by a double ring, while in three 
instances the cups are connected by intermediate 
grooves. About half a mile below this mound is 
another hillock with a heap of boulders, on one of 
which are a number of cup-marks. At Braes of 
Cultalich is another group of cup-marked stones, 
apparently the remains of a megalithic circle, on one 
of which there are sixteen cups, one with a ring round 
it, and two connected by grooves. On the same farm 
there is a flat, square stone with ten cups ; and in the 
farm-yard, projecting from the garden wall, there is a 
cleft boulder with eighteen cups arranged in rows and 
beautifully executed, the largest having a circle round 
it. At Upper Braes of Cultalich is a large stone with 
twenty cups, two of which are connected by a long 
curved groove. In the immediate neighbourhood are 
the remains of an old Celtic church. In the moorland 
beyond the highest farm is the finest of all the cup- 
marked stones in the district, with thirty-seven cups, 
one of which is much larger than usual, and has a 
ring round it, while four groups of two cups are 
connected by grooves. At Laidneska, Grantully, is 
an upright boulder with twenty-three cups, two with 
rings and two pairs with connecting grooves. Ata 
mound between the old church at Grantully and the 
high road are several examples, including one stone 
quite covered with unusually large and deep cups. 
Near this is an ancient pagan burying-ground. Four 
miles west from Aberfeldy, at Croft-Moraig, there is a 
very fine stone circle, and close by it an earthfast 
stone with twenty-three cups. In the manse glebe of 
Dull is a cup-marked stone, and two miles west from 
Dull is a fine example with twelve cups. One in the 
Persie district is remarkable for the unusual character 
of its sculpturings. Drawings of the various examples 
described were exhibited.—In the last paper, Dr. 
Michael W, Taylor described a pair of stone moulds 
for casting bronze spear-heads of very large size 
which had been recently found in Cumberland. The 
mould is formed in two moieties, each of which isa 
prismatic block of fine-grained sandstone, eighteen 
inches in length, three inches in breadth, and nearly 
the same in thickness at the wider end. The cavity 
which forms the matrix for the casting is beautifully 
hollowed in the centre of one side of each half of the 
mould, and on the back of each there is another 
mould for a lonz conical object with two small cross 
projections, of which Dr. Taylor has now demonstrated 
the use. The blade of the spear-head that would be 
cast in this mould is twelve inches in length, and three 
inches broad at the base, tapering gradually to the 
point ; the socket projects six inches beyond the base 
of the blade, so that the weapon is eighteen inches 





in length. The socket is cored nearly to the point of 
the weapon, and it has hitherto been generally accepted 
that the socket*cores were made of loam; but Dr. 
Taylor showed that the use of the long conical mould 
on the back of the stones was to cast a metal core for 
the casting of the spear-head, and gave reasons for 
believing that in all these long, slenderly-fashioned, 
and truly-cored spear-heads the cores were of metal. 
This custom, he thought, was probably followed on 
account of the difficulty of steadying a long slender 
core of loam, and possibly from a knowledge that a 
metal core toughened and hardened the casting. The 
moulds, with castings made from them, were exhibited, 
and Dr. Taylor presented facsimiles of the two halves 
of the mould to the Museum. 

Clifton Shakspere Society.—Dec. 29th.—The 
following communications were read :—‘‘ The Writers 
of Pericles,” by Miss Constance O’Brien; ‘‘The 
Authorship of Pericles,” by Mr. John Williams ; ‘*The 
Romance-Elements of Pericles,” by Mr. C. H. Her- 
ford, of Manchester; ‘‘The Botany of Pericles,” by 
Mr. Leo H. Grindon, of Manchester ; and an outline 
of a note on ‘‘ Cerimon as the supposed representative 
of Dr. John Hall, and on Shakspere’s other repre- 
sentations of doctors,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes, of 
Wolverhampton. Mr. John Taylor had also a paper 
on ‘‘ The Imagery of Pericles.” 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club.—Jan. 15th.—The Club made an ex- 
cursion to Barrow Gournay. Under the guidance of 
Mr. O’Donoghue, they wended their way to the 
Elizabethan mansion of the Gournays. Their Vice- 
President, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, gave a short 
history of the same. The Elizabethan mansion occu- 
pied the site of a small priory called Mynchin Barrow 
Priory, one of the medizval nunneries of Somersetshire 
inhabited by nuns of the Benedictine order, and dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Edward, 
king and martyr. Its situation on a pleasant rising 
ground or knoll prohably gave it the name of Barrow, 
formerly spelt ‘‘ Berve,” ‘‘ Barwe,” or ‘* Barewe.” 
The word Mynchin, of course, was a medieval term 
for a monastic settlement. The name of Barrow 
Gournay arose from the connection of the noble 
family of that name with this manor. Indeed the 
foundation of the establishment is by some attributed 
to Eva de Gournay, granddaughter and heir of Robert 
Fitzharding, to.whom William Rufus had granted the 
property. This Eva de Gournay married Thomas de 
Harptree (¢emp. Richard I.), and died before 1230. 
Her son, Robert de Harptree, assumed the name of 
Gournay, and was founder of the Hospital of Gaunts 
in Bristol. Subsequently the Manor passed into the 
possession of the Berkeleys, Comptons, Clarks, Gores, 
Blagraves. Mr. Scarth concluded by saying that the 
present Court had been rebuilt out of the materials 
of the old Priory. Having finished the inspection of 
the interior, Mr. Scarth took the members to the west 
end of the church, closely adjoining the Court house, 
where the recent discoveries had been made. These 
consisted of a square patch of encaustic tiles with 
various patterns and coats of arms. Some of the 
bordering letters were read as follows, beginning 
from the left hand :—DAM. . . JOANNA D ACTONE 
MISERERE.. . . Mr. Browne said that some of the 
tiles with double birds on them reminded him of those 
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found at Keynsham Abbey, and he considered them 
of the date of the fourteenth century, and that they 
once formed the pavement of the nave of the church, 
which extended west in that direction. Amongst 
other arms, those of the De Clares, three chevrons, 
were clearly made out. On the south side some 
human bones had been found. The church did not 
contain much to interest the members, a monumental 
slab with floriated cross, found in the churchyard and 
placed inside the west door, was the chief piece of 
archeological interest. In the churchyard the pedestal 
of the cross lately erected was considered to be merely 
the base of a font turned upside down. 

Jan. 23rd.— The chair was taken by the Rev. 
Canon Ellacombe.—Mr. Green read a paper on “‘ The 
Abolition of the Penal Laws and Test, and the Decla- 
ration of Liberty of Conscience : a Somerset Episode 
of 1688.” The paper was the result of his researches 
among hitherto unpublished MSS. After the decla- 
ration, the first effort made was to get addresses of 
approval sent up, and from Bath the Corporation and 
Freemen told the King they would readily concur in 
all he had done. The High Steward, Mayor, and 
Aldermen told the ‘‘ Mighty Monarch” they returned 
their hearty thanks, and would be ever ready for his 
service, ‘The new members selected for the next 
Parliament, Oliver Nicholls and Sir William Bassett, 
were reported ‘‘ both right.” A most curious episode 
was the opposition to the King’s new sheriff, Edward 
Strode, the Justices threatening to break his neck 
downstairs, telling him it was the fear of hanging 
that made men loyal.—Mr. Scarth then read a paper 
on “ Ancient Ring Dials and Methods of Measuring 
Time.”’ The paper first treated of the antiquity of 
the sun-dial, and cited the earliest records of it, and 
examples drawn from ancient Assyria, from whence it 
is supposed to have passed to the Greeks, and from 
them to the Romans. The Jews also appear to have 
borrowed it from the Assyrians. The use of the 
Clepsydra, or water-clock, as a means of measuring 
time was also described, and by this Julius Czesar 
measured the length of day and night when in Britain, 
and states that the nights were shorter here than on the 
Continent. The gradual improvements made in the 
Clepsydra were also detailed, first as a measure of 
time, then as an indicator, and thirdly as sounding the 
hour, on the principle of the hydraulics, or water- 
organ. No well authenticated Ronman dial had yet 
been found in Britain ; the earliest were of the Saxon 
ape several instances of which were given. These 

ad belonged to churches, and were fixed either upon 
upright stonés, as in Ireland, or in the south side of 
the church, They were used to mark the canonical 
hours, or times of Divine service, morning and after- 
noon. Many remains of these old dials might still be 
found walled up in our churches, and the simple 
structure of them was described. From these the 
paper proceeded to treat of the ring-dial, which was 
a pocket dial, and an example was produced. The 
diameter of the ring is about two inches, and the 
cursor, or traversing ring within the larger circle, is 

erfect. This has a notch for moving it, and a small 

ole to admit a ray of light. By adjusting this hole 
to the letter marking the month and its divisions on 
the outer surface of the ring, and holding the ring u 
to the sun, a ray of light will pass through the ee 


and strike upon the graduated under surface of the 
ring, where the hours and divisions of time are noted. 
These pocket or poki-dials were in use in Shakespeare’s 
time, who alludes to one in As you Like It,—The 
Secretary, in the absence of the Rev. W. T. Blathwayt, 


_read the notes sent him on the ‘Martel de Fer.” 


From these it appeared that this axe was found in a 
stone coffin at Langridge, near Bath, about the year 
1788, by the Rev. G. W. Blathwayt, the then rector, 
in whose family it has been ever since. A spur, since 
lost, was found in the same coffin. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Jan. 28th. 
—Mr. A. G. Wright exhibited a rough grey British 
terra-cotta vase, six inches high and five and a half 
inches wide at the top, which had been found with 
five flint flakes and some fragments of charcoal and of 
the bones of some ruminant in the summer of 1882, a 
little to the west of Upper Hare Park. With the vase 
were exhibited a first brass of Hadrian vev. ABUN- 
DANTIA, and a middle brass of Maximianus ev. GENIo. 
POPVLI'ROMANI exergue TR(everis), and a terra-cotta 
fragment of a handle, all found during the levelling of 
some mounds on Newmarket Heath in 1883.—Mr. 
Bowes read an interesting communication upon Cam- 
bridge Printers from the earliest, John Siberch, 1521 
—22, down to the end of the last century.—Mr. Brad- 
shaw remarked upon the importance of carrying 
through the two wholly distinct processes of research, 
(1) examining the books, and (2) searching — 
all Registers which relate to their printers. —Mr. A. P. 
Humphry suggested that Mr. Bowes should further use 
the abundant materials collected by him, for a history 
of the University printing business with special regard 
to its exclusive privileges. Probably the first Uni- 
versity printer, Siberch, had no peculiar eer 
but in 1534 Henry VIII. granted to the University 
a Charter enabling them to appoint three printers with 
the right to print “omnimodos libros.” —Mr. Mullinger 
brought under the attention of the meeting a volume 
(small quarto) from the library of St. John’s College 
(Gg. 6. 41), without date or either printer’s or author's 
name, which he submitted was probably a production 
of the Cambridge Press during Thomas’s time, but 
anterior to any of the 1584 volumes bearing his im- 
print. The title of the book was, ‘‘An Abstract of 
certaine Acts of Parliament: of certaine her Maiesties 
Iniunctions : of certaine Canons, Constitutions, and 
Synodalles prouinciall ; established and in force, for 
the peaceable gouernment of the Church, within her 
Maiesties Dominions and Countries.” It was attri- 
buted by Baker, in a manuscript note, to Robert Beale, 
a diplomatist and author of the Elizabethan period, 
who, in the opinion of Cooper (Athena, ii. 311), was 
probably educated at Cambridge. The supposition 
that the volume was a production of the Cambridge 
Press was founded on the apparent identity (which 
had been pointed out by Mr. Sinker, the librarian of 
Trinity) of several of the embellishments with those of 
volumes bearing Thomas’s imprint. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 28th. 
—Annual meeting. The President (the Earl of 
Ravensworth) in the chair—Mr. Thomas Hodgkin 
read the 71st report of the Council, in which reference 
was made to the discovery last year of three turrets 
on the line of the Roman Wall between Aesica and 
Magna; two altars to Mars at Housesteads; and 
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stones of the Anglo-Saxon period in the church at 
Chester-le-Street; and the impending destruction of the 
few remains of Roman occupation at Wallsend. The 
report was adopted. Mr. Hodgkin said the com- 
mittee appointed to arrange for the reception of the 
Royal Archeological Institute wished to have pre- 
pared a good part of the transactions of this Society 
ready to place in the hands of the visitors. Dr. Bruce 
had undertaken to write upon the history of the 
Roman Wall; Mr. Creighton on old Border customs 
and Border law; and from other sources it was 
hoped there would be papers specially illustrating the 
architecture of Northumberland. Mr. Bates had un- 
dertaken to survey and describe some of the smaller 
castles of Northumberland.—A paper, by Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin, on ‘‘ The Roman inscribed altars 
recently found at Borcovicus,” was read by Mr. 
Hodgkin. From the photographs of these two altars, 
and from other copies of the inscriptions, it seems 
certain that the latter should be thus read, divested of 
ligatures or tied letters :— 
(No. 1.) 
DEO 
MARTI 
HINCSO 
ET. DVABVS 
ALAISIAGIS 
BEDE. ET. FI 
MINILENE 
ET. N. AVG. GER 
M. GIVES. TV 
IHANTI 
VSLM. 
(No. 2.) 
DEO 
MARTI ET. DVABVS 
ALAISIAGIS ET. N. AVG 
GER. CIVES. TVIHANTI 
CVNEI. FRISIORVM 
VER. SER, ALEXAND 
RIANI VOTVM 
SOLVERA . 
LIBENT. « « « 
The expansions and translations of the inscriptions 
are as follows :—No. 1. Deo Marti Hinsco et duabus 
Alaisiagis Bed(a)e et Fiminilen(a)e et N(umini) 
Aug(usti) Ger(mani) Cives Tuihanti V(otum) S(ol- 
verunt) L(ibentes) M(oritis), ‘To the god Mars 
Hincsus and the two Alaisiagze, Beda and Fiminilena, 
and to the divinity of the Augustus, the Germans 
(who are), Tuihantian citizens, perform their vow 
willingly to deserving objects.” No. 2. Deo Marti 
et duabus Alaisiagis et Numini Aug(usti) Ger(mani) 
Cives Tuihanti Cunei Frisiorum Ver(lutionensium) 
Se(ve(r)iani) Alexandriani Votum Solverant Libentes 
(Merites). ‘‘ To the god Mars, and the two Alaisiagto, 
and as the divinity of the Augustus, the Germans who 
are Tuihantian citizens of the Cuneus of Frisians, 
(styled) the Verlutionensian (and) Severianus Alex- 
andrianus, perform their vow willingly to deserving 
objects.” Regarding the portion of the semicircular 
stone found with the altars, the central figure at 
first sight seems that of a Roman soldier, standing 
with spear and shield, etc., apparently flanked by 
victories, bearing a laurel wreath and palm branch,— 
but may not the military figure be that of Mars him- 


self in soldier’s attire? One thing is singular ; it is 
the figure of a bird resembling a goose at his feet. A 
similar bird appears at the foot of a figure of Mars on 
a tablet erected by the 4th Cohort of the Gauls at 
Risingham, and again on the umbo of a shield 
found near Kirkham, Lancashire (Roman Lancashire, 
p- 207), Mars is seated with a similar bird in his 
front. Another example is at Middleby, where 100 
Raeti (or Rhaeti) are named as serving in the 2nd 
Cohort of the Tungrians. 

Jan. 30th.—Annual Meeting—Papers on ‘The First 
Anniversary of the Society of Antiquaries in 1814,” 
by Mr. James Clephan ; and on ‘* Roman Inscribed 
Altars,” by Mr. Thompson Watkins, Liverpool, were 
read, the thanks of the meeting being conveyed to the 
authors. 

Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical 
Association, —Jan. 25th.—The nineteenth annual 
meeting. The report, which was taken as read, 
showed that there had been an increase in the 
number of members. The proposals for ‘‘ the Record 
Series’? had been well received, and about 120 had 
responded ‘to the call made upon them. The new 
volumes would consist of registers of parish churches, 
county records, Sessions rolls, Manor Court rolls, 
transcripts from the Public Record Office in London 
as inquisitions ost mortem, feet of fines, wills at 
Somerset House, and indices of the papers kept in 
the Registry at York. The publication would be put 
in hand as soon as there were 150 subscribers. An 
account of the plate in York city churches had been 
prepared by Mr. T. M. Fallow, M.A., and Mr. R. C. 
Hope, and the Council desired to thank those gentle- 
men for the pains they had taken to produce the 


paper. 
Mbituarp. 
——}—— 

John Henry Parker, C,B.—Born March 18th, 
1806. Died January 31st, 1884.—In Mr. J. H. 
Parker we have lost one of our earliest and ablest 
supporters. His work in antiquarian subjects every 
one knows and appreciates. He was one of those 
who brought about Gothic revival in art. His 
valuable Glossary of Architecture was published in 
1836. Mr. Parker edited the fifth edition of Rickman, 
and published a popular abridgment of it in his ex- 
cellent little Jutroduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture. This appeared in 1849; and his ela- 
borate work on Zhe Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages was finished in 1859. Subsequently 
Mr. Parker devoted himself to excavations at Rome, 
to which he for many years gave his time and money. 
The result of his labours was Zhe Archeology of 
Rome, and a numerous series of valuable photographs 
made under his auspices. In 1867 the University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of M.A., 
and three years later he was -appointed the first 
Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum under the new 
arrangement. He was nominated C.B. by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1871. Mr. Parker was sent to Rome by 


Dr. Kilean of Aix-la-Chapelle, under whose care he 
had been for some months after a severe attack of 
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rheumatic fever and paralysis. Dr. Kilean told him 
that besides the mild climate, Rome would also give 


: him occupation, and as he had been a busy man all 


his life, this was necessary for him. From this cir- 
cumstance Mr. Parker first conceived the idea which 
he afterwards so nobly carried out, of publishing an 
exhaustive work on Zhe Archeology of Rome. He 
was sixty years of age when he went to Rome, and 
seventy when he left it; and as his father had died 
suddenly, he feared the same fate for himself, and 
hurried on his labour in order to be able to finish it. 
Mr. Parker was an earnest, upright man, and a most 
indefatigable worker, dying almost with his pen in his 
hand. 

Benjamin Robert Wheatley.—Born September 
29th, 1819. Died January 9th, 1884.—Antiquaries have 
lost a good friend in Mr. Wheatley. One of the 
foremost in bringing librarian’s work into the front 
rank of importance, his labours must always interest 
all classes of bookmen. When quite a boy he cata- 
logued the last part of the famous Heber Library, 
which was sold by his father, the well-known auctioneer 
of Piccadilly, Mr. Benjamin Wheatley. Through life 
Mr. Wheatley was deeply interested in what may be 
called literary antiquarianism, but he was too busily 
engaged in librarianism and cataloguing to devote 
time to original work. He had an extensive know- 
ledge of old books, both externally and internally ; 
and he was ever ready to impart this knowledge. Of 
the many catalogues he compiled, perhaps the most 
interesting from an antiquarian point of view was 
that of John Byrom, the celebrated non-juror, which 
was kept intact, as its collector left it in the middle 
of the last century at his house near Manchester. 
This catalogue was privately printed by his descendant, 
the late Miss Atherton, in a volume uniform with the 
series of the Chetham Society. Mr. Wheatley’s 
death will be felt most where he was so well known 
and deeply respected, but THE ANTIQUARY must be 
allowed to record its loss of a kind and valued friend. 
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Erratic Boulder Stones at Clun.—The following 
appears in this year’s report of the British Association 
Boulder Committee, which has for the last twelve 
years been engaged in recording the position, origin, 
characters, and height above sea level of erratic blocks, 
with a view to a more thorough understanding of the 
interesting problem of the glaciation of England and 
Wales :—The group of erratic blocks near Clun has 
been further examined by Mr. Luff, who reports that 
he has this year tracked the large Plynlimmon boulders 
lying in the Clun district eastwards from Black Hill 
over the Twitchen Valley on to the Clunbury Hill, 
and westwards to Beguildy, on the Radnorshire side 
of the Teme, z.e., for a distance of about 10} miles. 
Southwards they dot the country here and there as far 
as Llanvair Waterdine, about five miles distant. 


Smaller fragments lie in a pretty continuous stream 
right up to Kerry Hill in Montgomeryshire. None 
have as yet been found north of the Clun Valley. 
Though they are most plentiful on the top of the 
ridge of hills south of Clun, they are by no means 
confined to high levels. The highest boulder is upon 
Black Hill. It is a grit from Rhayader, 23 miles 
W.S.W., and has an elevation of something over 
1,400 ft. Standing on Black Hill by this boulder, and 
looking westwards, the mountains of Radnorshire and 
Montgomeryshire are seen rising in transverse ridges 
across the line of sight, mass above mass, in gradual 
stages, the hills in the near front being 1,200 to 
1,400ft. high; the Radnorshire beacons, 1,796 ft. ; 
Rhydd Hywell 1,919 ft., up to the Plynlimmon.range, 
itself twenty or thirty miles distant. At present there 
appears to be no intermixture on this horizon of 
erratics from any other direction but the west. Granite 
boulders occur on the north flank of the Longmynd, 
z.é., within about 16 miles. The hills on the north of 
Clun, it may be noted, are not so high as those on the 
west. In addition to those recorded in the last report 
the following boulders have been observed :—7Zke 
Fairy Stone, on the south-west corner of Clunbury 
Hill, from the neighbourhood of Rhayader ; size, 3 ft. 
X 2ft., 3in. X 2 ft. 6in. ; exact position, 52° 24’ 35” © 
N., 2° 55’ 20” W. Sub-angular. Zlanvair Hill 
Boulder, 3 ft. gin. X 4ft. 7in., and 2ft. deep. Sub- 
angular. From district as above. uzfield Flagstone, 
about half a mile west of the ‘‘ Great Boundary Stone” 
described last year, and like it, from near Machynlleth, 
7 ft. gin. long, 6 ft. broad, deeply buried in the ground, 
from which one end rises 2ft. 6in. Zhe Beguildy 
Stone, 52° 24’ 10” N., 3° 10’ 30” W.; height above 
ground, 3 ft. 6in. ; breadth, 4 ft. 3in.; thickness—very 
irregular—from I2in. to 24in., thoroughly rounded at 
every angle. Many unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to remove this stone, for, standing in the midst 
of a field, it is an obstruction to agricultural operations. 
At a depth of 4 ft. it is said to spread out to a much 
greater thickness. Its parent rock is also in the 
Rhayader district, though it is commonly believed to 
have travelled from a different direction; for the 
popular legend says the devil threw it from the Graig 
Don rocks, near Knighton, “at Beguildy Church ; and 
as a proof the marks of his hand are still pointed out 
upon it. One of these marks is a bowl-like depression 
on its upper surface 12in. diameter and 5 in. deep. 
Mr. Luff also continues his antiquarian researches in 
this district, and has now a collection of 200 or more 
worked flints, which fully bear out his contention 
that Rock Hill, where they are mostly found, was the 
site of a pre-historic settlement, not a mere battle 
ground ; for though arrow-heads frequently turn up, 
tools and implements used in such peaceful avocations 
as dressing of skins, spinning, etc., are quite as com- 
mon. These have been manufactured on the spot, as 
proved by the presence of the chipping-blocks, or 
cores of flint thrown away after all the flakes possible 
had been struck off. Most of the flint and stone 
weapons and implements are of Neolithic age. One of 
the most interesting finds was lately made by Mr. Hulme 
on his Little Hall farm in the Clun Valley. This is a 
thoroughly weathered stone, roughly tooled, 14in. 
across and Iin. to 34in. thick, the upper surface 
convex, but the lower surface flat or perhaps very 
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slightly concave. The centre is perforated by a nearly 
circular hole 2} in. diameter. Of coursethis formed the 
stone of a quern or ancient hand-mill, and was possibly 
in use by the Britons when the Romans swept across 
this part of the country. 

Shrewsbury School.—An incident of an import- 
ant character in the life and history of Shrewsbury 
School occurred on Sunday, January 27th, this being 
the last occasion upon which the masters and scholars, 
as a body, would attend St. Mary’s Church, on 
account of the completion of the new school chapel. 
By statute, from the foundation in 1551, the school 
was directed on Sunday mornings to worship both for 
prayers and the holy communion in the parish church 
of St. Mary, and that custom has been maintained 
through 334 years until that day; the large chapel 
of the Holy Trinity on the south side of the church 
being set apart for the school. [Communicated by 
Thos. Powell.] 

An Old Sermon.—The Rev. C. N. Gray, of 
Helmsley, on the 13th January last, read a sermon by 
St. Aldred, of Rivaulx, which was preached in this 
parish from 700 to 750 years ago. The vicar prefaced 
the sermon by a description of the principal persons 
with whom Helmsley in that early age was connected. 
First was Walter la Espic, whose possessions made 
him the most powerful man in that part of Yorkshire. 
The vicar described to the congregation how Walter’s 
only son, named Walter, a youth about nineteen years 
of age, whilst riding to Malton, and whilst passing 
Kirkham, the horse took fright, and the youth was 
thrown to the ground and killed; this fatal accident 
so troubled the father, having no other heir, that he 
decided to make God his heir, and built the Abbey of 
Kirkham on the fatal spot, and installed therein a 
society of Augustinian canons, and gave to them 
besides lands, etc., the patronage of the living of 
Helmsley. The quaint looking old house at the top 
of Helmsley Church Yard, called Canon House, was 
named from them, some of the canons having resided 
there. He also alluded to the Battle of the Standard, 
in which Walter Espic took so active a part, and then 
told of that noble-hearted man having built the abbeys 
of Rivaulx and Warden, in Bedfordshire, how he left 
the Castle of Helmsley and all his splendour to his 
sisters and retired from the world, becoming a sub- 
ordinate monk in Rivaulx Abbey in 1151, and dying 
about two years after. The vicar next alluded to 
St. Aldred, who was born in Yorkshire, and became 
tutor to Prince Henry, son of David, King of Scot- 
land. Becoming disgusted with the depravity of the 
Scotch Court, he came back to Yorkshire, and in 
1133 entered Rivaulx Abbey, where, ten years after- 
wards, for his learning and piety, he was elected 
abbot by 300 monks. He died in 1166, and for his 
great piety was canonized, being regarded as a lesserx 
saint. Saturday being the anniversary of St. Aldred, 
Mr. Gray stated that the new chapel which he had 
made in the transept of Helmsley church was dedi- 
cated to St. Aldred, which was also the name of the 


confraternity established at Helmsley. 
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The Mayor of Winchester, Mr. T. Stopher, being 
the 7ooth holder of that office under that descriptive 
title, is taking a deep interest in the civic history of 
the old capital of Wessex. He is not only engaged 
in getting the civic muniments arranged, and the 
Charter of Henry II. authenticated, but he has made 
an appeal to the Corporation this month as to a most 
interesting document amongst the Ashburnam MSS. 
The book is described as A Folio of Deeds and Docu- 
ments connected with the History of the City of Win- 
chester. The Mayor said he had caused inquiries to 
be made, and had ascertained that that was a large 
folio of 204 vellum leaves, closely written on both 
sides in contracted Latin. The writing varied in 
closeness, but it was close throughout, the less closely 
written of the 408 pages containing 48 lines of 14 
words to aline. There was no doubt that the book 
was one of their civic books of record. It was an 
enrolment register from Edward I.’s to Elizabeth’s 
time. At Winchester, no less than in other cities 
and boroughs, it was formerly the custom for persons 
to bring deeds to which they were parties into the 
municipal court, and to make acknowledgment of 
such deeds, in order (1) that they should be sealed 
with the municipal seal, and (2) that they should be 
enrolled, and so kept in perpetual evidence. Some 
nine out of every ten deeds entexed in the folio (after 
being sealed with the civic seal) were deeds of gift, 
bargain and sale, quit claim, or lease for years of 
patches of land, houses, cottages, rents, etc. Perhaps 
one of every ten had reference to an important pro- 
perty, or contains some few words to interest the 
topographers or social annalists of the city. There 
were also transcripts of testaments and wills of 
testators who bequeathed property to the city. The 
matter was referred to the Museum Committee, and it 
is hoped steps will be taken to get a translation of the 
MS., either by a subscriber’s list, or some other way. 


The memorial bronze statue of the martyr William 
Tyndale, who was born in A.D. 1484, and who first 
translated the New Testament from the Greek, was 
cast successfully last week, and it will be erected on 
the Thames Embankment near Charing Cross Bridge. 


A valuable collection of antiquities has just been 
added to the library of Canterbury Cathedral, and is 
now in course of arrangement. The specimens are 
the gift of Mr. Alexander Wetherelt. They include 
many geological specimens, a large collection of 
jewellery, a crown studded with numerous 
white topaz and blue beryl, which came from the 
castle of the Comte le Doulcet de Marc, having been 
saved from destruction at the revolution of 1792 by 
the English governess ; also a jewel found upon the 
field of Agincourt. There is also a collection of coins 
containing many rare specimens. 


A discovery of a very interesting character has 
been made at Wegbur, near Carnforth, Lancashire, 
in the quarries belonging to the Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres. Some men, in bes | the rock, 
came across a small chamber, in which were im- 
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plements of stone, bronze, and iron, among them 
a large perforated stone hammer, beautifully formed ; 
a stone quern for grinding corn; a bronze celt or 
axe-head of the ordinary type, five inches and three- 
quarters long, and three inches broad at the cutting 
edge ; a fine socketed spear-head, nine inches long, 
and five inches at the broadest part ; a portion of a 
bronze sword, eight inches and a quarter long, and 
one inch and a quarter broad; a fine axe-head of 
iron, six inches and a half long, and six inches and 
three-quarters broad at the cutting edge; and a 
spinning-wheel, six inches in diameter. 


An interesting discovery has been made at Nimes, 
France, so rich in Roman remains. It consists of a 
block of mosaic masonry twelve metres in extent, 
representing a Roman Emperor enthroned, with a 
female at his side. He is surrounded by a group 
consisting of a warrior with a helmet, and a number 
of slaves. Before him are two figures of men leading 
along a lion and a wild boar. The tesselated pave- 
ment is in perfect preservation, and has escaped any 
injury from the workman’s pick; the designs are 
gocd, and the colours are as fresh as if they had been 
applied yesterday. Competent authorities who have 
inspected the mosaic declare that no museum contains 
anything equal to it. 

A very interesting discovery of ancient coins was 
made some time since in the neighbourhood of 
Carystos, in the island of Eubcea. In preparing the 
foundations for a house there were found in an earthen 
vessel over seventy Athenian tetradrachmas of pre- 
Roman times, three Athenian drachmas, and thirty 
drachmas of Carystos itself. One of the tetradrachmas 
has in the inscription the names of the demos, and is 
believed to be a unique specimen of the kind. 
Between the death of Alexander and the Roman 
domination, the coining of money used to be entrusted 
at Athens to certain selected persons, who introduced 
their own names into the superscription ; but this case 
would indicate that, occasionally at least, for some 
particular reason, the demos took the coining into 
their own hands, stamping the name on the coins. 
Most of the other tetradrachmas bear the names of 
Archons, 


In some notes upon an exhibition of antiquities 
which was opened in Tokio on the 1st of November, 
the fapan Mail writes:—‘‘There is one room, the 
contents of which alone will amply repay a visit. Its 
walls are entirely covered with pictures by the old 
Chinese masters. Two of them, gems from an 
antiquarian standpoint, hang inside a case which stands 
at the entrance. They are by painters of the Sung 
period,—Bain and Riushomen,—and, apart from their 
merits as works of art, one of them establishes the 
curious fact that reels were used by Chinese anglers 
in the eleventh century. 


Mr. Swinton writes to the Surrey Advertiser on the 
discovery of the bones of a monster elephant at Guild- 
ford. There were portions of the tusks and teeth of a 
large mammoth elephant, and a little portion of the 
skull. It had been exhumed some thirty-two feet 
down, at the junction of the sand and chalk, close to 
the new bridge now being erected beside the old 


Rectory, in the walk between the hedgerows, some- 
times called Nightingale Lane. 


Some very interesting Roman sepulchral discoveries 
have been made lately at Mayence, in the carrying 
out of some considerable excavations and earthworks 
required for carrying the Ludwigsbahn railroad 
around the city. The workmen came upon a 
place of considerable extent, evidently assigned 
to the sepulture of civilians. A large number of 
large and small stone coffins were found at ir- 
regular distances from each other, the intervening 
spaces having been occupied by wooden coffins, as is 
proved by the fragments and the nails which were 
found. One stone coffin bore a plate, which seems to 
have previously served as the ‘“‘ head-stone” of a 
former grave ; and all the indications suggest that the 
place had been used at successive periods as a place 
of burial. Most of the graves that were opened con- 
tained skeletons of women and children, with which 
lay bracelets, rings, needles, censers for burni 
incense, etc. There was one metal coffin, in whic 
lay a woman’s skeleton, but without any inscription 
or-ornament. Inthe children’s graves there were toys 
and other objects, generally of beautiful workmanship, 
such as little bracelets, glass and earthenware utensils, 
etc. There was one little polished goblet of singular 
beauty. One stone coffin (the inscription on which 
contained some mistakes) held the body of a woman, 
dressed with lime for the purpose of preservation, 
having the back-hair arranged in a long plait of eight 
strands, woven with great elegance, and the clearly- 
discernible remains of a cap. The hair is now red, 
but most probably was once black. There was in the 
coffin a stone needle-case, ornamented with gold 
bands, two bone dice, a wooden casket with bronze 
mountings, the key of which was- in excellent 

reservation, and a bronze ring. As to other objects 
‘ound in the place, a small bronze figure of a dancing 
Bacchante, three black earthenware water phials 
beautifully painted, and bearing the following inscrip- 
tions: ‘‘vivas mi,” ‘‘ bibe,” ‘‘dos,” were especially 
deserving of notice. A quantity of silver and bronze 
coins were found, ranging from the time of Hadrian 
to the end of the third century. 


The Athens Archeological Society has resolved to 
explore the bottom of the Gulf of Salamis by means of 
divers, who are to search for the Persian and Greek 
ships which were sunk during the battle. The society 
commands ample means to carry out its object, and 
its intention excites much interest. 


A discovery has been made recently on the Wilt- 
shire Downs, at Manton, the racing establishment 
of Mr. A. Taylor. A few days since, as a party of 
workmen were engaged in levelling the inequalities 
in the surface of the ground near the house, they came 
upon two human interments, in very shallow graves, 
one of which was protected partially with covering 
stones. In the neighbouring soil fragments of Roman 
** fictilia ’ abounded, and a number of coins, chiefly, 
it is said, of the Lower Empire, were also present, 
many of them being of silver. Not many yards dis- 
tant from the spot where the skeletons were discovered, 
the workmen unearthed twelve noble metal chargers, 
or dishes, placed one on the other, together with a 
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vase of the tazza form, and an amphora-shaped vessel, 
the purpose of which is not at present’ known. The 
largest of the chargers is two feet in diameter, and the 
remainder graduate in sizes. The upper surface of 


the broad margins of some of the dishes have sharply- . 


incised and graceful ornamental borders, and the 
centres are embellished more or less with designs of 
varied devices, one, a mosaic pattern, being very 
characteristic of Roman workmanship. On the under 
side of one of the chargers is inscribed a name with the 
termination ‘‘inz,” but the lettering is so indistinct 
that it has not yet been clearly deciphered. The 
articles are in almost a perfect condition, and the 
metal has a very silvery aspect. A member of the 
Society of Antiquaries considers that the whole of 
the objects are of Romano-British date and workman- 
ship, and that they are composed of a metal cognate 
to, if not identical with, pewter, called by the Romans 
‘‘argentarium,” or the silvery metal, the composition 
of which is described by Pliny. It has often been a 
matter of surprise that such a quantity of coins and 
other remains of Roman occupation should be so 
constantly found in various parts of the country, but 
the Saxon Chronicle, under the date A.D. 418, when 
the Roman forces were withdrawn from Britain, tells 
us, ‘* This year the Romans collected all the treasures 
that were in Britain, and some they hid in the earth, 
so that no one has since been able to find them, and 
some they carried with them into Gaul.” 


The antiquaries of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Chester are now excavating in the Deansfield at 
Chester for Roman remains. A trench was com- 
menced in a diagonal direction from the city walls to 
the Cathedral, which is some 200 yards distant. The 
men. had only cairied the trench three or four yards 
when they came upon the foundation stones of an 
ancient building. The angle of the building was 
discovered. The stones exposed are sandstone, rough 
hewn, apparently with axes, and as the walls run east 
and west it is conjectured to have been part of an 
ecclesiastical structure of a very early period. The 
ground excavated is within the Cathedral precincts, 
and further discoveries are confidently anticipated. 
Five stones have been discovered recording the fact 
that so many paces of the walls were built by such 
and such a centurion. One of these curious stones 
had been built into the structure of the Cathedral. 


Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, of Aldenham House, St. 
Albans, has signified his intention to undertake at his 
sole expense the costly work of restoring the high 
altar screen at St. Albans Abbey, which has for a 
long time been in a defective state. The high altar 
screen was erected by Abbot Wallingford in the fif- 
teenth century, and was one of the finest examples in 
this country of Perpendicular work, but at various 
periods since its erection it has been denuded of its 
statues and pinnacles, and otherwise mutilated. The 


work which is about to be undertaken at Mr. Gibbs’s . 


cost will be a complete restoration of the screen upon 
the old lines, and will comprise the reinsertion of all 
the statues, sixty-five in number,“and the replacing of 
the crocketed pinnacles. It is intended to reinsert also 
over the altar-piece the Christus and Twelve Apostles 
in alabaster. Considerable work will have to be 
done at the back towards the Saints’ Chapel, in- 


cluding the placing of some statues on that side. A 
large number of the figures are of more than life size. 


We understand that Mr. Humphreys, of Carnarvon, 
is about to publish (by subscription) a Welsh edition 
of Pennant’s Zours in Wales, with a translation of 
the Notes of Professor Rhys, the Life of the Author 
and Notes by Mr. Trevor Parkins, an Account of the 
Royal Tribes of Wales, and all the original engravings 
—in all respects similar to the recent English edition. 
This is the first time that any of Pennant’s works 
have appeared in the Welsh language. 


It is not a matter of surprise that the vicinity of 
Winchester, the capital of Wessex, should furnish 
Anglo-Saxon remains, and recently the excavations 
of the Didcot and Newbury Railway, in the north- 
eastern part of the suburbs, have in a field revealed 
several skeletons shallowly interred, and it is not 
improbable that a Saxon cemetery has been touched. 
In one of the graves (there were no remains of a 
mound ; plough and weather had obliterated this) was 
found amidst the fragments of two skeletons—the teeth 
in the skulls were manifestly perfect— a splendid umdo, 
or oss, of a shield, about three inches high, of oxidised 
metal. It was circular, rising to an obtuse point by 
an elegant diminution from two circles. e lower 
flanged circle had four rivets which originally secured 
it, and the heads of these rivets, as also the apex of 
the boss, were covered with well-preserved though 
thin plates of silver. In the earth was found also 
the fragment of the metal which once encrusted the 
shield radiating perhaps from the boss. In this “‘ find,” 
as in others, the absence of any one to make a careful 
and critical examination no doubt has prevented the 
discovery of other interesting remains, and it is another 
proof of the want of a local organization to investigate 
and secure for the local museum all remains of 


antiquity. 
Correspondence. 


—~»———_ 
THE HAWICK SLOGAN. 


[Ante, pp. 63-72.] 


May I be allowed to correct a slight error into 
which the writer of this able article has been led by 
a passage in Colonel Forbes Leslie’s Early Races of 
Scotland? The Earl of Huntingdon’s charter being 
“ addressed to all true subjects, lay or clerical, Francis, 
Anglis, Flamingts, et Scotis,”” Colonel Leslie observes 
that, ‘‘Here the German elements are strongly 
marked, the Scandinavian entirely omitted.” Simi- 
larly the writer of the above article would see in it 
traces of ‘a Frankish infusion.” But both writers 
are under a misapprehension. The “‘ Franci” are no 
more ‘‘ Franks” ioe than the “ Angli ” are * An- 
glians.” The distinction of ‘* Franci” and ‘ li” 
is familiar to all students of the Norman period. 
Those represented by these respective terms were the 
Normans (and French), who had migrated hither, 
and the natives of England. The key-note of this 
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distinction for future charters was sounded by that 
of the Conqueror to London, addressed to all the 
‘¢ burhwaru binnan Londone Frencisce and Englisce.” 
Thus the Earl of Huntingdon’s charter makes, by 
these terms, no reference to “the Early Races of 
Scotland,” but merely distinguishes the recent settlers, 
Norman, English, and Flemish, from the ‘ Scoti,” 
that is, the natives of the country, independent of 
their racial origin, Scandinavian or other. 

The allusion to “the absurd academic explanation ” 
of the Boar’s Head Dinner at Oxford, pp. 65, 72, 
reminds one how innumerable and persistent such 
‘explanations’ are. There is, for instance, in the 
very case of Oxford, the fording ox in the arms 
of the city, and at Camelford there is the equally 
misleading came/, Students of heraldry are well aware 
that most of the cherished legends which explain the 
origin of particular coats-of-arms have been wholly 
suggested by the arms themselves; and how ancient 
is this tendency is aptly illustrated not only by the 
eponymous heroes of our early towns, but also by the 
legend of the Boar (Zo/er) evolved by our forefathers 
from ‘‘ Eoforwic” (Zburacum). 

Brighton. J. H. Rounp. 





Without wishing to prolong unduly the discussion 
of this interesting question, I may perhaps be allowed 
to point out that Mr. Karl Blind, in his valuable 
paper on the subject, really confirms very strongly 
the Scandinavian origin of the names of the two 
heathen gods referred to. 

As regards Tyr, Tir, Ter (pronounced Teer), he 
admits that the form with v is not known to occur in 
any Teutonic dialect, and then makes two suggestions, 
both of which are purely conjectural ; first, that “the 
7 might be accounted for from a possibly lost German 
form,” and, secondly, that the 7 might have been 
interpolated to fill a gap between two vowels, as 
some modern Englishmen say— ‘‘ the idea-7-is,” ‘‘ the 
law-r-is.” As there is no proof, and indeed no reason 
to believe, that such a Germanic form ever existed, 
the possibility of its having been lost need not, per- 
haps, be further considered. It may suffice to remark 
that such a suggestion derives no. support from 
Grimm's comprehensive collection of the facts re- 
lating to Tyr (Deutsche Mythologie, ch. ix.). And 
perhaps, also, the suggested interpolation is little 
more than a forlorn hope. I had in some degree 
anticipated this suggestion in my first paper (ante, 
vol. viii., p. 165), where it was pointed out that in 
the clause, ‘‘ ye Ter i Odin,” for ‘‘ye Ter ye Odin,” 
the second ye was contracted to z under the influence 
of the preceding 7. If the phrase was originally, 
** ye Tiw ye Woden,” or even ‘‘ Oden,” no 7 would 
have been interpolated, for there would have been no 
hiatus to fill up between w and y. Tyr is unques- 
tionably a Scandinavian form; and neither of the 
suggested alternatives seems to justify a serious doubt 
that it is the Scandinavian form, and no other, which 
is preserved in the Slogan. 

If Tyr is Scandinavian, it follows of course that 
Oden is Scandinavian too; for both names must have 
belonged to the same dialect, whatever that was. On 
this point it may be observed that the two local names 
cited by Mr. Karl Blind—Odenberg and Gudensberg 





—though close together, could not have been given 
by the same tribe. The same men would not have 
pronounced the same word both as Oden and as 
Guden. It is most important to bear this principle in 
mind, in investigating the variations of dialect. 

Looking at these facts, the conclusion on phonetic 
grounds seems irresistible, that Tyr and Odin, as em- 
ployed in the war-cry, are Scandinavian names ; and 
what is now wanting is historical evidence to show 
how and when,—at what time and under what cir- 
cumstances,—these Scandinavian forms were adopted 
at Hawick. And this would bear directly on the 
wider question of the extent of the Scandinavian ele- 
ment in the Lowland Scottish speech. 

Dansy P, Fry. 


a 


COUNT BANNS, OF CROATIA. 
[Ante, p. 93-] 

Will you allow me to correct a mistake occurring in 
the mention made of the finding of the two bodies at 
Wiener-Neustadt ? 

Your correspondent says: ‘‘The remains of a Count 
Banns, of Croatia,” etc.; and later states: ‘ Both 
families have long died out.” : 

Your correpondent has mistaken a ¢¢/e for a name ; 
the Ban of Croatia is a title like Hospodar was for 
Serbia. 

Many families count Bans amongst their ancestors ; 
the Ban referred to was Ban Count Peter Zringi, 
Count Frangipani’s brother-in-law, who shared in his 
rebellion against King Leopold I., and who was 
sentenced to death and executed with Count Frangi- 
pani at Wiener-Neustadt on April the 28th, or—as 
others have it—the 3oth of April, 1671. 

A HUNGARIAN. 


- 


PARISH REGISTERS. 

No one doubts that some statutory provision is 
urgently required to secure the safe custody and better 
preservation of these invaluable records; in witness 
thereof I should be happy to afford information tending 
to show great neglect on the part of the legal guardians 
of the registers of two English parishes, and would in- 
vite communications from your readers interested in 
the subject. DANIEL HIPWELL. 

10, Myddelton Square, 

Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


a 


ELECTION BY BALLOT. 
[Ante, p. 89.] 

It may be well to note that James Harrington, 
in his Commonwealth of Oceana, the first edition of 
which was dedicated to ‘‘ His Highnesse the Lord 
Protector of the Common-wealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland,” and published in 1656, frequently 
refers to vote by ballot. .There are many references 
under the words ‘‘ Ballot” and ‘‘ Ballotings” in the 
index to the quarto edition published in 1771. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 


Bottesford Manor, 



































CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CHARNOCK FAMILY. 


Will any reader of THE ANTIQUARY be good 
enough to say if anything is known of a Sir George 
Charnock, Knt., of Gloucestershire, whose 8th son 
married (some time about the middle of the 17th 
century) Jane Clent, of Worcester, and whose daugh- 
ter Lucy, widow of William Mason, married Andrew 
Armstrong, of Ballycumber. Lucy Armstrong died 
1733, et. 62; buried at Rahan church. 

Could this Sir George or his ancestors be cadets of 
the Lancashire family of that name? 

Also, is anything known of Jane Clent mentioned 
above, and who had a brother, William Clent ? 

ARTHUR VICARS. 


—_p~—— 
AIZEN. 


[See ante, vol. ix., p. 95.] 


Your correspondent Thomas Cox, in his interesting 
communication, points out that I did not in my former 
letter mention where the word ‘‘aizen” was used, or 
what county my informant belonged to. This was 
certainly an oversight, which I regret. The remark 1 
quoted was made in the parish of Hampstead, in the 
county of Middlesex; but whether the speaker was a 
native of that county I do not know, and as I have 
since lost sight of him I am not now able to inquire. 

In Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words (1878) I find the following :— 


** Easen. The eaves of a house, Westm.” 


(Meaning, I suppose, Westmorland.) I find also :— 
‘*Evese. The eaves of a house (4.-S.),” 
z,é., Anglo-Saxon. 

It does not appear how ‘‘easen” was pronounced,— 
whether cezen or aizen. If the digraph e retained its 
original sound, as it does still in the words great, break, 
steak, ‘‘easen’’ would be pronounced azzen. In the 
Anglo-Saxon “‘ efese,” ¢ was no doubt pronounced in 
the first (the accented) syllable, like the digraph az; 
the vowel in the other two syllables being unaccented 
and short. The two consonants were no doubt pro- 
nounced flat, z.¢., like v and z; so that the whole word 
was “ divézé,’ 

Mr. Cox says that in “asins” the vowel in the last 
syllable was distinctly 7, and not ¢. I understand him 
to mean that the s was pronounced like z; and the 
vowel in the first syllable like ai; so that the whole 
word was “ aizinz.” 

We have thus the following recorded forms :— 


— Pronounced. 
efese : 

ouane aivézé, 

eaves aivz, mow eevz. 
easen aizen, or eezen. 
aizen aizen. 

asins aizinz (?). 


If easen, aizen, are really plural forms (plural in 7), 
like oxen, as I believe them to be, and not diminutive 
or derivative forms, like chicken, kitten, then the 
word asins presents an interesting example of a double 
plural, like kyne (formerly kye, as it is still in Low- 








land Scotch, A.-S. cy); children (formenly childer 
as it is still in Yorkshire and elsewhere, A.-S. cildru), 
and some others; as well as such foreign words as 
seraphims and cherubims :— 


cow kye kyne 
child childer children 
eaves asin asins 


Just as eaves was a singular mistaken for a plural, 
so asin was a plural mistaken for a singular. The loss 
of v is very common: as in Daintry for Dav’ntry, 
Sennox for Sev’noaks, sennight for sev’nnight, has 
for hav’s, and many others. Indeed, in the auxiliary 
verb ‘‘to have” the v is regularly elided when followed 
in pronunciation by a consonant. 

Hampstead, Feb. 1884. Danpsy P. Fry, 
i od 


BROWNE FAMILY. 


Can any reader of the ANTIQUARY help me to 
connect the Brownes, of Browne’s Place [? parish], 
Kent (one of whom—John Browne—was High Sheriff 
of Kent 10 Elizabeth), with the Brownes of Stafford- 
shire, of whom Thomas Browne was possessed of 
Shreddicote Hall, etc., near Bradley, and obtained * 
the following grant (? confirmation) of arms in 1614: 
ermine, on a fess embattled sa. three escallops arg? He 
was one of the original Governors of Charterhouse, 
and married Apolina, dau. of George Southurke, of 
London, merchant, and relict of William Fairfex, of 
London, goldsmith. In his will, dated 1633, he 
bequeaths £5 to the poor of Caverswall, co. Stafford, 
where he was born in 1562, together with several 
important estates to his children. - 

I should be glad of any information as to his an- 
cestors. G. BLACKER-MORGAN. 


— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDFNTS. 


J. J. VERNoN.—Your letter on Hawick Slogan next 
month. 

A. M. Rowan.—Still under consideration. 

A, CLARIDGE.—We are sorry we are unable to print 
your report this month. It will appear next 
month. 

H. W. SmitH.—Your letter was too late for this 
month. 

R. LENNARD.—We hope to send your drawing to 
the engravers at once. : 

Dr. JOSEPH STEVENS.—We are sorry we made an 
error in our report, page 91, of the discovery near 
Maidenhead, by substituting Mr. Rutland’s name 
for yours as the author of the discovery. 

C. WatTson.—Thanks, we fear we shall not have 
space. 

W. M. BRAITHWAITE.—You should advertise in our 
‘* Exchange” columns. 

J. G. BowicK.—Our columns are, we fear, too much 
pressed for space already. 

W. WiLson.—Thank you for the correction—Earl of 
Darnley on page 13 should be, of course, Lord 
Darnley. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and \d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Note.—Adll Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


E.C, 
For SALE. 

A-set of Sotheran & Co.’s Edition of Richardson’s 
works, edited by Leslie Stephen, in 12 volumes, bound 
in half morocco, marbled edges. Copy Number 9 can 
be seen at the Office of the ANTIQUARY. Price com- 
plete £7 7s. Apply to the Manager, ANTIQUARY Ex- 
change Department. 

Several Poesy, Intaglio, and curious Rings for sale, 
cheap.—Particulars, 220, care of Manager. 

A small collection of Silver Roman Family Coins, 
price £2; Wax Seal of Maria Theresa, in good con- 
dition ; Old Japanese Mirror, in Carved Wood Case ; 
specimen of Old Binding with Silver Mounts, forming 
a Book in the first instance and Snuffbox at the end. 
Price 30s.—-250, Care of Manager. 

English Adventures, 1676; Impartial Accompt 
Trial Regicides, 1660; True Account Horrid Con- 
spiracy, 1685; Tryal Seven Bishops, 1689; History 
Lancashire Plot, 1696 ; Petty’s Essays, 1711 ; Booth- 
by’s Observations, 1792; Coronation Anecdotes, 1823. 
Offers requested.—H. Butcher, 30, Queen Street, 
Maidenhead. 

Collector has for disposal Antique Oak Chippen- 
dale Inlaid Furniture, Prints, Oil Paintings, Weapons, 
China, Books.—Mr. Hetherington, Writtle, Essex. 

The Seven Volumes of ANTIQUARY, bound in 
Roxburgh, good as new ; also Vol. 8, unbound, cheap. 
—R. H. Barlow, Childswyckham Vicarage, Broad- 
way, Worcestershire. 

A number of Book-plates, among which are the 
following, for sale, at prices fixed. (a) indicates 
Armorial :—Abbot, Charles, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn (a), 
3d.; Ashwell, Arthur Rawson, M.A. (a), 3¢. ; Atkin- 
son, Buddle (fictorial), 1s. 6d.; Auckland, Lord (a), 
3d. ; Baker, George (a), 3¢.; Bennet, R. H. Alexan. 
(fict.), 1s.; Blackburn, John (a), 3¢.; Blunt, Walter 
(a), 6@.; Boddam, Charles, Esq. (a) 6d.; Boddam, 
Charles, Esq. (a), Is. ; Bowles, Capt. R.N. (a), 3¢.; 
Brooks, Shirley (a), 6¢.; Browne, Thomas, 1874 (a), 
6d.; Brummell, Wm., Esq. (a), 6¢.; Caldwall, Ra. 
(pict. and a), 1s.; Caldwell, Sir John, Bart. (2), 6d.; 
Chute, W. L. Wiggett (¢), 3¢.; Davy, Lady (a), 3d.; 
Everitt, F. W. Everitt, Lincoln’s Inn(a), 3¢.; Farnham, 
Lord (a), 3d.; ditto, K.P. (a), 3¢.; Forbes, John, of 
Blackford (a), 3¢.; Fox, Henrietta (crest), 3d.; Frewen, 
Thomas, M.D. (a), 6¢.; G. B. (Bedford) (crest and 
monogram), 3a.; Gainsford, T. sTP. &. xTI. Decan 
(a), 6¢.; Golding, Charles, MDCCCLXV (a), 6d.; Gost- 
ling, Augustus, LL.D. (a), 3¢.; Hessey, Francis, 
D.C.L. (a), 3¢.; Kenrick, Wm. (a), 6¢. ; Lansdowne 
(a), 3¢.; Lashmar, Charles, M.D., F.G.S., etc. (a), 
3d.; London, A. C. (Bishop) (a), 3¢.; Macfarlane, 
W. A., Comyn, Coll. D. Jo. Bapt., Oxon (a), 3d.; 
Madras, Thomas (Bishop) (a), 3¢.; Maxwell, Sir 


Wm., of Monreith, Bart. (a), 6¢.; McLeod Donald, of 
Geamies, Esq., Advocate, (a), 3¢.; ditto, older plate, 
Is.; Morley, Earl of (a), 3¢.; Munster, Earl of (a), 
3d.; Otley, Richard (a2), 6¢.; Owen, Hugh (a), 3¢.; 
O'Malley, Peter Frederick (a), 3¢.; Palmer, Richard, 
Esq. (a), 3¢.; Parker, Robt., F.A.S.(a), 3¢.; Phillips, 
John, F.R.S., St. Mary’s Lodge, York (a), 3a; 
Portington, Henry (a), 3¢.; Shelburne (a), 6¢.; Sittart, 
— Arthur Van (a), 3¢.; Skinner, Ioannes, 
A.M. Camerten (a), 3¢.; Sophia, H.R.H. Princess, 
6d.; Staunton, Sir George, . (a), 3¢.; Taswell, 
Wm. (a), 6¢.; Thomson, John Deas, Esq., Com- 
missioner of the Navy (a), 3¢.; Thomson, t. John 
Deas, K.C.B., F.R.L.S. (a), 3¢.; Tait, A. C., Rugby 
(a), 3¢.; Tower, Rev. Charles (a), 3¢.; Towneley, 
Ex libris Bibliothecze Domestice, Joannis Towneley 
de, In Agro Lancastrensi Armigeri, 6¢.; Towneley, 
ime, of Corney House, Chiswick, in the county of 

iddlesex, Esq. (a), 3¢.; Towneley, John, Esq. (a), 
3d.; Treacher, Henry (a), 3¢.; Walker, Thomas, 
LL.D., Doctor’s Commons, London (a), old plate, 
1s. 6¢.; Waugh, Al., A.M. (a), 6d.; Weale, Robert 
(a), 3¢.; Webber, Rev. Charles (2), 3¢.; Wheatley, 
Edward Balme (a), 3¢.; Winterbotham, J. B. (a), od ; 
and a number of other Plates at 2s. 6d. per dozen.— 
Briggs and Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower 
Tooting, S.W. 

Ruskin—Giotto and his Works in Padua, £1; 
Two Paths, 1st edition, with plates, £1 4s.; Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting, £1 8s.; Selections 
from Writings, £1 2s. All in original cloth, good 
copies. Dickens—The Haunted Man, Ist edition, 
red cloth, 10s. 6¢.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, 5th edition 
(plates), 1692, 15s.—J. Lucas, Claremont House, 
Cawley Road, South Hackney. 

Letters of Wellington and General Sir Charles 
Napier to exchange for stone mounted weapon from 
New Guinea.—Colonel A., Cotswold House, Weston- 
super-Mare. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 





he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Swift’s Works, 19 vols., 1824; Walpole’s Letters, 
edited by Cunningham, 9 vols.; Books published by 
Pickering, ante 1855; Hervey’s Memoirs of George II., 
2 vols., 1848; Doran’s Their Majestie’s Servants, 2 
vols., 1864. Good prices for good copies.—Biblios, 
20, King Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county. Also ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” third 
series, with Index Volume.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt 
Buildings, Temple. 

Wanted, the following illustrated sale Catalogues, 
viz., Fonthille Abbey, Stowe, Blenheim, etc.—Apply 
W. C. Plowright, Swaftham, Norfolk. 

Burke’s Extinct Baronetage. State price.—Blacker- 
Morgan, 4, Park Street, East Croydon. 

Wanted, Pepys’s Diaries, second-hand.—Write price 
and particulars to Mrs. Freeman, Farnboro’, Hants. 





